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FOR PRESCRIPTION USE ONLY 


A’ FIRST glance the new regulations 
promulgated by the Food and Drug 
Administration and published elsewhere in 
this issue may appear to be primarily a 
manufacturer’s problem and of little conse- 
quence to the practicing pharmacist. Itisa 
mistake to dismiss them as such, however, 
for they are of vital concern to members of 
this branch of the profession. 

The regulations provide that a shipment 
or delivery of a drug product which is in- 
tended solely for use by or on the prescrip- 
tion of a physician, dentist or veterinarian 
may be exempt from the provision of the law 
which requires drugs to be labeled with ade- 
quate directions, providing other specific 
conditions are met. The label must bear a 
statement, “Caution: To be used only by 
or on the prescription of a physician.” The 
label must not state the conditions for which 
the product is intended but such informa- 
tion must be available in scientific publica- 
tions or otherwise. If the product is not a 
U.S. P. or N. F. item, and it is composed of 
two or more ingredients, the quantity or 
proportion of each active ingredient must 
appear on the label for the guidance of 
physician and pharmacist in prescribing and 
dispensing it. 

These new regulations demand study by 
the pharmacist for they offer new opportuni- 
ties, create new problems and confer new 
responsibilities. 

One effect of their enforcement should be 
to bring physicians and pharmacists closer 
together by making doctors increasingly 
dependent upon the pharmacist for informa- 
tion on the composition, properties_and uses 
of prescription specialties. The busy physi- 
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cian cannot remember the details of the 
hundreds of new products that are intro- 
duced each year. He reads about them in 
his medical journals, but when the time 
actually comes to use them for a patient, 
he has to “check up” on their strength, dose 
or constituents. No amount of medical ad- 
vertising, detailing or direct mail literature 
is going to enable him to have the informa- 
tion he needs at his finger tips when he 
requires it most. But the assistance of a 
capable pharmacist at the other end of the 
telephone can provide him instantly with 
the data he needs. If this situation is 
handled properly, the physician will depend 
more and more on the pharmacist for pro- 
fessional service; and his inquiries concern- 
ing specific specialties will soon extend to 
questions on vehicles, forms of medication 
and other subjects. Out of all this may 
come a new era in medical-pharmacal rela- 
tions. 

It follows, however, that if physicians are 
to look to the pharmacist for accurate in- 
formation on prescription specialties, he 
must be able to supply such. Many phar- 
macists have long prided themselves on their 
filing systems for data on prescription 
specialties. Others will now have to follow 
their example, and such files will need to 
include information on the many new me- 
dicinals which are not specialties of a particu- 
lar manufacturer. The pharmacist on whom 
physicians will call is the one who has a 
comprehensive file of information, properly 
systematized to permit instant reference. 
No physician is going to hold the phone 
while the pharmacist paws through a drawer 
of leaflets looking for the one he wants. 
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So the first task of the pharmacist who 
doesn’t have an adequate file of modern 
medicinals is to start one. Through this 
JouRNAL and other pharmaceutical publica- 
tions, the pharmacist will be able to keep 
his file up to date. 

When the “‘prescription use only” regula- 
tions were first drafted, no provision was 
made for information on these products to 
be made available to pharmacists; they 
specifically stated that the data be made 
available to physicians, dentists and veteri- 
narians. The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
AssociaTION filed a brief with the Food 
and Drug Administration pointing out the 
need for making such information available 
to pharmacists, and the government accord- 
ingly revised the regulations by deleting the 
specific mention of physicians, ef al. 


A number of drug products which for- 
merly were ‘‘border-line’’ items, sold both 
over-the-counter and on prescription, have 
become exclusively prescription items. 
Their manufacturers have deleted the direc- 
tions for use from their labels and are using 
the “prescription use only” legend. These 
products present a problem to the practicing 
pharmacist. Take, for example, the woman 
whose pediatrician has told her to give the 
baby such-and-such for a cold. She has 
bought it several times from her neighbor- 
hood pharmacist and has paid fifty cents a 
bottle for it. Now, however, the manufac- 
turer has deleted the directions for use 
from the label and has marked it for pre- 
scription use only. The pharmacist no 
longer can sell this product over-the-counter 
because it is not labeled with adequate 
directions for use....the woman customer 
has to go back to the pediatrician for a 
prescription in order to obtain the product. 
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When she returns to the pharmacist, what 
will he charge to dispense the product 
on a prescription? Anything more than 
the fifty cents the women has paid in the 
past is going to provoke an argument. The 
pharmacist may or may not be able to 
explain the matter to the satisfaction of the 
customer. If he can’t, you may be sure 
the pediatrician will hear about it; and a 
few similar complaints may lead him to start 
dispensing his own preparations. 

In view of the seriousness of this situa- 
tion prescription pricing schedules, as they 
apply to specialties, are due for study and 
possible downward revision. 


One word of warning. Do not be mis- 
led into thinking that the prescription use 
legend on the label of a drug is just a for- 
mality that can be ignored, or that it will 
be two or three years before the Food and 
Drug Administration gets around to check- 
ing up on pharmacists. A _ substantial 
number of citations have already been 
issued against pharmacists in all sections 
of the country, and investigators are making 
daily calls in pharmacies to see if they can 
purchase products bearing this label. Any 
pharmacist who sells a product labeled for 
prescription use only in any way other 
than on prescription commits an act of mis- 
branding unless, before selling it, he labels 
it with adequate directions for use and 
adequate warnings against misuse, in order 
that it meet the requirements of the law. | 
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DEVELOPED BY THE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE AS A NEW 
INSECTICIDE FOR USE ON FRUIT 
TREES, ACCLAIMED AS THE 
“FIND OF THE CENTURY" AS AN 
ANTHELMINTIC, AND HOLDING 
GREAT PROMISE AS A URINARY 
ANTISEPTIC, THIS UNIQUE CHEMI- 
CAL MAY BE OFFICIAL IN NEXT N. F. 


“‘|’VE just returned from the Wenatchee Valley, 

apple country, Dr. Roark, and I am aghast 
at what Isaw. The codling moth is on the ram- 
page this year and the fruit growers have sprayed 
and resprayed their trees with lead arsenate so 
many times that the orchards look as though 
they actually have been whitewashed. The fruit 
has been so thoroughly coated with this poison- 
ous compound, it is going to be next to impossible 
to wash it off when the apples are prepared for 
market. We have got to find some way of elimi- 
nating this serious health hazard. We must find 
a new insecticide which will kill the codling moth 
but which will not be poisonous to man.” 

The speaker was Dr. W. W. Skinner, associate 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Engineering of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and he was addressing Dr. 
R. C. Roark, who is in charge of the Depart- 
ment’s Division of Insecticide Investigations. 
The time was the summer of 1928. 

Calling in Mr. L. E. Smith, a chemist in Dr. 
Roark’s Division, they laid their plans for what 
was to become one of the most important and 


fruitful research projects in the history of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Sulfur was the starting point of the research for 
this chemical has already proved its value as a 
fungicide and insecticide dusting powder. Hun- 
dreds of organic compounds containing sulfur 
were developed, tested and discarded. Weeks 
grew into months, months into years, and the 
task began to look hopeless. But Dr. Roark and 
Mr. Smith were not to be dissuaded from their 
task for it was too important. It was not a 
problem that merely affected fruit growers, it was 
one of vital concern to public health. 

In 1934 they received their first real encourage- 
ment. A product of sulfur and diphenylamine, 
known as phenothiazine, proved extremely toxic 
to mosquito larvae. At that time this was the 
only insect available to the entomologists for 
laboratory tests. Phenothiazine had been known 
in chemical literature since 1885 when it was first 
synthesized by Bernthsen, but no one had ever 
found a use for the compound and it had re- 
mained a laboratory curiosity. 

To the gratification of Dr. Roark and Mr. 
Smith, this compound killed mosquito larvae in 
dilutions of 1 part in 1,000,000. Quickly they ex- 
panded their laboratory facilities; first, to pro- 
duce phenothiazine in adequate quantities for 
comprehensive testing, and, second, to permit its 
trial against the codling moth and other insects. 

Phenothiazine proved more effective against 
some insects than nicotine or lead arsenate, two 
of the most widely used insecticides, and yet did 
not injure the foliage of plants. When the 
phenothiazine was ground to a very fine powder 
its effectiveness was increased because it was not 
as easily removed from the foliage of trees by rain. 
Small-scale production showed that it could be 
manufactured at a cost that was low enough to 
make its use economically practical. Thus the 
first three requirements of an insecticide: toxicity 
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toward insects, harmlessness to foliage and low 
cost, were satisfied. There still remained the 
task of determining whether or not it was poison- 
ous to human beings. 


TOXICITY STUDIES 


The Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Engineering maintains laboratories in the De- 
partment of Pharmacology of the Stanford 
University School of Medicine, San Francisco, 
California, and to Dr. Floyd DeEds, director of 
the laboratories, went a supply of phenothiazine 
for toxicity studies on white rats. 

Hardly had Dr. DeEds started his investiga- 
tion when he wired the Bureau in Washington, 
“Whatever this chemical does to insects, it turns 
white rats pink.’’ A careful check showed that 


When phenothiazine was 
fed to rats their urine turned 
red and became bactericidal. 
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the urine of the rats which were fed phenothiazine 
turned red and not only colored their bedding, 
but as the animals moved around, it dyed their 
fur red also. 

This curious development demanded a study 
of the urine of animals receiving the chemical 
and, since it is difficult to get sufficient quantities 
of rat urine for analysis, Dr. DeEds started giving 
phenothiazine to rabbits. 

A series of tests were planned and the re- 
sponsibility for the testing was placed in the hands 
of an assistant. Each night he collected the 
urines and tested them, but one Saturday he was 
called away from the laboratory and the urines 
didn’t get analyzed. When Dr. DeEds entered 
the laboratory on the following Monday morning 
he found the urine, collected two days previously, 
standing in a beaker on the table. His first im- 
pulse of irritation quickly changed to amaze- 
ment. The urine had not decomposed! It did not 
give off a fetid odor! Quickly he examined it under 
the microscope; it showed no bacterial growth. 
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A URINARY ANTISEPTIC 


Dr. DeEds tested the urine of animals which 
had been fed phenothiazine against Escherichia 
colt and Staphylococcus aureus and found it 
bactericidal. One of his assistants voluntered to 
take the chemical and tests of his urine against 
E. coli showed it to be antiseptic. 

Next, cystitis was produced experimentally in 
male rabbits, phenothiazine administered and a 
bacteriological examination of their urines made. 
The results indicated definite possibilities of anti- 
septic action in a living pathological state, but 
showed marked variations in response. These 
variations were given further study and it was 
found that the successful use of phenothiazine 
as a urinary antiseptic required the urine to be 
kept acid in a pa range of 4.5 to 5.5 by the 
simultaneous administration of sodium phosphate 
or ammonium chloride. 

Dr. A. B. Stockton, assistant professor of 
therapeutics at the Stanford Clinics, joined the 
project to test phenothiazine clinically. He 
selected a group of 61 patients with urinary tract 
infections of long standing; patients who had 
been treated with every known treatment, in- 
cluding mandelic acid and sulfanilamide, with 
no success. Forty-nine of these patients remained 
under treatment long enough to evaluate the 
results, and all but 8 were either cured or defi- 
nitely relieved. 

Thirty-one patients were given phenothiazine 
and ammonium chloride to acidify the urine, and 
25 were symptomatically cured in an average 
period of 3 days. 

No undesirable effects from the drug could be 
demonstrated in the gastrointestinal tract, circu- 
lation, kidneys or liver. Three patients de- 
veloped secondary anemia after receiving doses 
of the drug which were far in excess of average 
therapeutic needs. 

The use of phenothiazine as a urinary anti- 
septic has been patented by the Department of 
Agriculture and manufacturers may be licensed, 
without the payment of royalty, to manufacture 
and sell it for this purpose. Several pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturers have already been licensed by 
the Department although no application under 
the ‘“‘new drug” provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act for phenothiazine for 
human use is as yet effective. : 


Dr. DeEds found that no matter how large a 
dose of phenothiazine he administered to rats the 
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animals did not die. When his reports of the non- 
toxicity were received in Washington, the 
Bureau checked off the 4th and final important 
requirement of an insecticide. They had a 
product that was poisonous to insects, harmless 
to vegetation, could be produced economically 
and was not poisonous to warm-blooded animals. 
But they had even more. 


ANTHELMINTIC PROPERTIES 


If phenothiazine killed lower forms of life and 
was non-poisonous to higher forms, could it be 
used as an anthelmintic to kill stomach and in- 
testinal infestations of sheep, hogs and other 
domestic animals without poisoning them? 

Mr. Smith made up a quantity of the chemical 
and sent it to the Bureau of Animal Industry for 
study. 

That Bureau found it to be the ‘‘find of the 
century.” Not only was it effective against some 
of the more resistant parasites, such as strongyles 
in horses, ascarids in swine, cecal worms in 
poultry and nodular stomach worms in sheep, 
but it was quite generally effective against many 
other types of infestations. With most anthel- 
mintics, unless the sheep-herder or cattle-rancher 
guessed correctly the type of worm with which his 
animals were infested, the treatment failed. In 
phenothiazine the live-stock owner has a single- 
treatment anthelmintic which may be admin- 
istered in powder form mixed with the feed, in 
compressed pellets, in filled capsules or by a 
drench of a suspension in a dispersing agent. 

Phenothiazine is being used extensively as an 
anthelmintic and, as such, is scheduled for in- 
clusion in the next edition of the National Formu- 
lary. The laboratories of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION are developing standards 
for its purity, quality and strength. 


DESCRIPTION 


C. P. phenothiazine is a fine, canary-yellow 
crystalline powder, practically tasteless and 
odorless, is insoluble in water, slightly soluble in 
alcohol and ether, and soluble in chloroform, 
benzene, xylene and toluene. It has the structural 
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E. C. Beeler, in the labo- 
ratories of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, 
prepares pure crystals of 
phenothiazine (above), and 
determines the melting point 
of the chemical (right), in 
the development of standards 
for possible inclusion in the 
next N. F. 


Phenothiazine is excreted as the oxidation 
products thionol and leuco-thionol and its 
bactericidal properties are believed to be due to 
these substances or to the process of their forma- 
tion in the body. Leuco-thionol is a photo- 
sensitizing agent and contact with phenothiazine 
in strong sunlight has produced some cases of 
itching and irritation of the skin similar to sun- 
burn among orchard workers. 

Very favorable results have also been obtained 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry in applying an 
oxidation product of phenothiazine, phenothia- 
zone, to fungus pests, particularly the apple scab. 
A public service patent covers this utilization. 

The complete story of phenothiazine as a drug 
has not been developed. It is to-day an effective 
insecticide and anthelmintic. Its use as a urinary 
antiseptic will probably follow shortly. Addi- 
tional investigations of its value in the treat- 
ment of eczema, athlete’s foot and other condi- 
tions are under way. 
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CAN WE 


GROW OUR OWN BOTANICAL DRUGS? 


by EDMUND NORRIS GATHERCOAL, Ph.M. 
PROFESSOR OF PHARMACOGNOSY, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


AMERICA'S HOPE IS TO DEVELOP 
PLANTS OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
THROUGH RESEARCH IN PLANT 
GENETICS, HORTICULTURE, SOIL 
CHEMISTRY AND CULTIVATION 
METHODS. HERE IS THE PROGRESS 
THAT WE HAVE MADE THUS FAR 


WO hundred and sixty-three kinds of drug 
plants, yielding 293 separate drugs, are 
cultivated in the United States, but only 31 are 
commercially grown exclusively for pharma- 
ceutical purposes. Of the other 262, 157 are 
grown as ornamental plants and the drug product 
is rarely collected; 49 are raised as foods or for 
use in other industries and the drug product is 
either the same as the food or is a minor by- 
product; and 26 are cultivated for culinary 
purposes. The total commercial value of bo- 
tanical drugs cultivated in the United States 
probably does not exceed ten million dollars a 
year, yet one hundred and eighty million dollars 
worth of botanical drugs are consumed in this 
country annually. 

Although the current European and Far 
Eastern hostilities have emphasized our de- 
pendence upon foreign sources of supply for a 
large percentage of the botanical drugs we need, 
this situation and the possibility of cultivating 
more drugs in the country have been under 
study by pharmacognosists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, by state depart- 
ments of agriculture, by botanical houses and 
several state universities for the past century. 

The National Research Council, established in 
1917 by the National Academy of Sciences at 
the request of President Wilson, early organized 
a Committee on Botany and Pharmacognosy in 
the Division of Biology and Agriculture, with 
Dr. Heber W. Youngken, of the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy, as chairman. This com- 
mittee is surveying the native and cultivated 
drug plants in each of the forty-eight states as 


an index to commercial collection and to de- 
termine the possibilities of cultivation in an 
emergency. 


DETERRENT FACTORS 


The span between the ten million dollars 
worth of botanicals we raise in this country and 
the one hundred and eighty million dollars worth 
we consume would seem to make the cultivation 
of drug plants very profitable, but there are 
certain deterrent factors. In the first place, the 
market for botanical drugs is definitely limited 
and is spread among nearly 300 different plants, 
all of which cannot be raised under the same 
conditions of soil, temperature and moisture. 
Secondly, under normal conditions, the greater 
majority of these drugs can be imported cheaper 
than they can be raised in the United States, 
due to the lower wages in foreign countries. 

The profitable commercial production of 
botanicals in this country will largely depend 
upon our ability to produce drug plants of superior 
quality. Drug cultivation demands broad scien- 
tific knowledge, sound business ability and 
comparatively large investments of capital. 
Rarely is one person alone qualified to meet all 
three of these requirements and the greater share 
of botanical production, therefore, is carried on 
either by associations of growers or by drug 
manufacturing concerns with well-trained phar- 
macognosists, adequate laboratory facilities, an 
efficient business organization and ample capital. 


NEED FOR SUPERIOR QUALITY 

Drugs of superior quality are the result of 
carefully planned plant breeding which requires 
a knowledge of botany, plant genetics, horti- 
culture, soil chemistry and climatology. There 
have been several good examples of such develop- 
ments recently. Careful cultivation has made 
it possible to raise one-year-old burdock roots 
weighing two ounces each and containing 12 
per cent of resin. One-year-old roots of the wild 
plant weigh less than an ounce each and contain 
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less resin. Controlled cultivation 
has ‘‘stepped up”’ the active prin- 
ciple content of certain species of 
Ephedra as much as 1000 per cent. 

Many years of study, breeding 
and cultivation are required be- 
fore one can produce a usable 
crop of trees and shrubs such as 
those yielding cascara sagrada 
and black haw barks; herbs 
with perennial underground parts which con- 
stitute the drug such as goldenseal and ginseng; 
and certain perennial plants such as Ephedra, 
where the four-year-old herb produces the best 
drug. 

Not only must the drug plant be carefully 
bred and cultivated but the drug part of the 
plant must be collected at the proper time and 
inthe proper manner. It must be dried promptly 
at the right temperature, garbled and cleaned, 
properly packed and correctly stored. Digitalis 
leaves, for example, begin to deteriorate imme- 
diately after they are separated from the plant, 
and they should be placed in drying chambers 
at a temperature of 100° F. within two hours 
after being picked. Within 24 hours they should 
be completely dried to contain not more than 5 
per cent of moisture. Dried henbane, which is 
thickly covered with plant hairs, sometimes 
contains as much as 50 per cent of sand and 
must be shaken in a sieve for hours to be cleaned. 
Other drugs present other problems and elaborate 
drying, cleaning and storage equipment and 
facilities are frequently needed. 

Finally, laboratory services must be available 
to measure the quality of the drug before it can 
be used pharmaceutically. 


Left: Gathering Irish Moss 


Below: Gathering Buchu 
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Photos by courtesy of S. B. Penick & Company 


DOMESTIC CULTIVATION 


Michigan cultivates 25 drug plants on a com- 
mercial basis; more than any other state. Cali- 
fornia ranks second, with 24; Illinois raises 13; 
Florida cultivates 12; and the other states follow. 

Perhaps the American drug best known the 
world over is cascara sagrada, the bark of 
Rhamnus purshiana, grown in the Pacific North- 
west. The very extensive wild growth of this 
tree has become markedly depleted and it has 
been cultivated for the past fifteen years on 
several plantations in western Oregon and 
Washington. About two million pounds of the 
dried bark are produced annually. 

Stramonium grows wild abundantly in the 
United States. During World War I the 
European plants yielding belladonna, henbane 
and scopola were cultivated in this country; 
thus sufficient of these mydriatic drugs was 
assured. In 1917 about one hundred acres in 
California were planted with belladonna and 83 
tons of the dried herb and 11 tons of the dried 
root were produced. In that year the total crop 
of belladonna in the United States reached about 
300 tons, but with the end of the war and the 
resumption of imports, American production 
gradually decreased and only small plantings of 
this drug are found in the country to-day. 
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J 
Scenes at the Skagit Valley Drug Farm, owned and 
operated by S. B. Penick & Company, of New York, 
showing the lattice roof to provide 50 per cent shade, 
plowing under a green crop of oats and peas as fer- 
tilizer, making seed beds and irrigation ditches, plant- 
ing seeds by hand, transplanting young plants, cover- 
ing plants with straw for winter protection, a bed of 
six year old plants ready to harvest, a specimen plant, 
roots ready to be washed and golden seal berries being 
dried for seed to be planted the following year. 
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Digitalis has been cultivated commercially in 
the United States for at least twenty years. 
Since this drug is used primarily for its action 
on the heart, it must meet very high standards 
of quality. This requires careful cultivation, 
collection, drying and storage. There are about 
ten localities in the United States, north of the 
Mason-Dixon line, where digitalis is grown; 
the plantings range from one to thirty acres 
each. The average yield of dried leaves is about 
one thousand pounds per acre, per season. 

The native plants yielding goldenseal and gin- 
seng are widely distributed in the northern half 
of the United States and, at one time, were 
relatively abundant. The underground portions 
of the plant, which constitute the drug, are slow 
growing and it takes five years to develop mature 
drug. Both have been cultivated for the past 
forty years, and while there are still a few growers 
in Wisconsin, Michigan, Missouri, Kentucky 
and other localities, the greater share of the 
domestic cultivation to-day is in Washington 
and Oregon. Practically all of the ginseng 
produced is grown in the town of Escatada, near 
Portland, Oregon, where fifty-five greenhouses 
ate devoted to its cultivation by an association 
of growers who market it almost exclusively to 
buyers for the Chinese trade. About 250,000 
pounds are produced annually. Sixty per cent 
of the goldenseal grown in this country is raised 
in the Skaget Valley of Northwestern Washing- 
ton. About 200,000 pounds are raised in this 
country annually. 

Ergot is not cultivated as such in the United 
States. Although this fungus appears in the 
screenings of rye, the cost of separating it from 
extraneous matter has prohibited its marketing 
in competition with European imports. Be- 
cause of the current difficulties in shipping, 
the ergot is now being separated to some ex- 
tent and last year some 20,000 pounds were 
marketed in Michigan and Wisconsin alone. 

The cultivation of American wormseed and 
the distillation of the oil from the plant has been 
an old established industry in a small locality 
in central Maryland. A few thousand pounds 
of the oil supply the market. 


PRODUCTION SHARED 
There are a number of plants cultivated in 
the United States which yield seeds, flowers, 
leaves or roots used, not only in pharmacy, but 
in other fields, as well. 
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The production of peppermint is shared by 
pharmacy with a number of fields in which it 
is used as a flavoring agent. The approximate 
acreage devoted to the cultivation of peppermint 
in the five principal producing states is as follows: 


Washington............. 1,000 acres 


The total production of oil of peppermint in 
the United States in 1935 was 1,352,000 pounds, 
with a market value of about $1.50 a pound. 
Japanese mint for the production of menthol is 
also cultivated to some extent. 

About 40,000 acres of spearmint are under 
cultivation, mostly in Michigan. 

Possibly the finest brown mustard seed still 
is imported from southern Europe, particularly 
from Trieste. In the United States the yield 
from cultivated mustard has reached a high of 
15,000,000 pounds annually. Large quantities 
of wild mustard seed, separated from wheat in 
the north central states, are marketed as black 
mustard. The synthetic production of volatile 
oil of mustard tends to limit the crop. Mustard 
still occupies a rather important place in medi- 
cine. 

While the economic value of the seed of flax, 
an extensively cultivated plant, lies mostly outside 
of the drug field, the whole flaxseed, the linseed 
oil and the ground linseed cake are quite impor- 
tant items in medicine. 

The drugs are a very minor factor as compared 
to the great economic values obtained from the 
cotton plant. However, surgical cotton, gauzes, 
bandages and cottonseed oil are extensively used 
in surgery and medicine. Cotton-root bark is 
used exclusively as a drug. 

The oil distilled from the leaves of Eucalyptus 
globulus and the eucalyptol obtained from this 
oil are important drug items. At one time, 
large quantities of eucalyptus leaves were im- 
ported from Australia; to-day, these items are 
prepared largely in California, where species of 
Eucalyptus have been cultivated since 1860. 

Citrus peels and oils have been used as flavoring 
agents in medicines for centuries and are still 
important items for this purpose. Within 
rather recent years, the California Citrus Growers 
Association has developed the production of oil 
of sweet orange, oil of lemon, citric acid and 
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Picking Pyrethrum Flowers 


pectin, all of which are extensively used in 
medicine. It is to be noted that the Association 
has spent years and large sums of money in 
developing mechanical and practical means of 
separating these products in pure form from 
citrus fruits. 

Hop fruits are a rather important item in 
medicine, though they constitute only a small 
fraction of the economic value of this item. 
Lupulin, the glandular hairs separated from the 
hops, is rather extensively used. 

The best quality of the medicinal product from 
hemp, known as Indian hemp, was formerly 
imported from India in rather larger quantities 
exclusively for medicinal use. At the time of 
World War I the importation of this item became 
restricted and an effort was made to develop 
an American-grown drug; this has been in use 
since about 1920, though the product has never 
become as satisfactory as the imported one. 
With the recent restriction on the use of hemp 
as a narcotic, the cultivation in this country for 
the drug has almost ceased. Hemp is cultivated 
to some extent for the fiber which is used in 
cordage. It is a matter of interest to note that 
hemp, grown in fully tropical countries, pro- 
duces much more resin, and therefore higher 
medicinal value, than hemp grown in more 
temperate lands. 

While red peppers are very widely cultivated 
as a condiment, the medicinal variety includes 
only the extremely pungent chillies produced 
in Africa. Within recent years, very pungent 
chillies have been grown on certain gulf islands 
in Louisiana. These are said to qualify for the 
drug. 
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Sage, as a condiment, has been largely im- 
ported. It is also used to a considerable extent 
in cosmetics; its drug use is very minor, It 
has been cultivated to some extent in some 
sections of the New England states, yielding 
about 1000 pounds per acre of the dried herb. 


EXPERIMENTAL DRUG CULTIVATION 


A number of drug plants have been grown 
in experimental gardens in the United States 
and data collected to encourage their commercial 
cultivation. 

Levant Wormseed has been cultivated in 
southern Russia for its active principle, san- 
tonin, for many years. Under the best of condi- 
tions the yield of santonin is small and under 
adverse conditions it disappears from the plant. 


Cleaning Senna Leaves 


Many attempts have been made in the United 
States over a period of 25 years to raise the 
plant commercially. Its native habitat is dry 
sandy soil, with a dry atmosphere. At present 
it is being cultivated on a considerable scale in 
northwestern Oregon and, after very extensive 
experimental work, methods of extracting the 
santonin have been developed, so as to make its 
production profitable. 

The commercial production of aloe, the dried 
juice from the leaves, is centered in the West 
Indian Island of Curacao. Aloin, the active 
principle of aloe, is extracted in the United 
States. However, the plant grows very well in 
the coral soil of southern Florida and the leaves 
are being extensively used as a drug. Several 
hundred thousand plants are now under culti- 
vation. If some method could be found for the 
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extraction of the aloin directly from the fresh 
leaves, the industry would grow very rapidly 
in the United States. 

Several species of Viburnum yield barks that 
have been extensively used in medicine. About 
200,000 pounds per annum of the bark of the 
high-bush cranberry, Viburnum opulus, have 
been collected in Michigan for many years. 
Now, however, the shrub is practically extinct 
and the drug is almost off the market. Other 
viburnums yield similar drugs, but these also are 
becoming scarce. The cultivation of the shrub 
as an ornamental has been common for years; 
recently it has been cultivated as a game food 
in the Michigan game preserves and now its 
cultivation as a drug plant is under way. Vi- 
burnum prunifolium is also being cultivated as 
a drug plant in Tennessee. 

The Russian and Spanish plants yielding 
licorice have received experimental study in 
different sections of the United States for twenty 
years. Licorice extract has a great economic 
value in addition to its use as a drug. The 
equivalent of about 50,000,000 pounds of the 
root is used in the United States and Europe. 
It is being cultivated on a small commercial 
scale in California at the present time. 

Green hellebore is cultivated to a slight extent 
in Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Tansy, for its volatile oil, is cultivated to some 
extent in Indiana and Maryland. 


Gathering Henna Leaves 
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Wormwood, to be distilled for its volatile oil, 
has been cultivated to a considerable extent in 
Wisconsin. 

Blessed Thistle, as a drug, is cultivated in 
Tennessee; between twenty, and forty acres 
annually are devoted to this plant. 

The very important drug ephedra has been 
experimentally cultivated in South Dakota and 
with marked success. : 

Senna plants, cultivated in Texas, produce a 
very fine quality of the drug; the imports of 
Indian and Alexandrian senna are about one and 
one-half million pounds annually. 

Camphor trees grow very nicely in southern 
Florida and camphor was obtained in commercial 
quantities by sublimation of the leaves and twigs; 
however, the synthetic production of camphor 
and the imported Japanese camphor have killed 
the industry. 

Psyllium seed has been a very important item 
for years in the American drug market; it is 
being grown for commercial production on a 
small scale in Florida. 


Aconite, with its habitat in the mountains of 
central Europe and Asia, has been successfully 
grown in the United States for the drug; much 
effort has been made to commercially produce a 
drug of superior standard. 


The root of burdoc, which grows wild to a 
great extent in the central west, is a valuable 
drug if collected when one year old. A three- 
year-old root has lost 75 per cent of its medicinal 
activity. It can be cultivated, and of a very 
fine quality, but it cannot be marketed success- 
fully, against the very inferior low-priced im- 
ported article. 

Squill, of the white variety for medicine, and 
the red variety as a rodenticide, can be easily 
cultivated, of high quality, in the dry, sandy 
regions of Florida. As the large bulbs require 
no preparation, except drying, and, as the com- 
mercial production of these items is on the 
Mediterranean seashore, with exports from 
Italy, it would seem to be an opportune time to 
introduce the cultivation of this item in this 
country. 


Mention might be made of the experimental 
cultivation of ginger in Florida; lavender in 
California; celery, for seed and oil, in Michigan; 
dill, for seed and oil, in Michigan; and of fennel, 
anise and coriander. 
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A DIRECTORY OF CULTIVATED BOTANICALS 


THE DRUGS. (SOME CULTIVATION AS ORNAMENTALS IS A 


Amygdalus communis, var. amara.. Bitter Almond Seed 

Oil of Bitter Almonds 
Arctium Lappa 


‘Arctium minor Burdock Root 
Artemisia Absinthium............. Wormwood 
Oil of Wormwood 
Artemisia paucifiora.............. Wormseed 
ti 
Atropa Belladonna Root 
Belladonna Leaves 
Chenopodium ambrosioides......... American W 
Oil of Am. Wormseed 
Citrus Auvantium.............045 Bitter Orange Peel 
Oil of Bitter Orange Peel 
Claviceps purpurea*.............+ Ergot of Rye 


* This is not a cultivated plant in the usual sense of the 


MINOR ITEM) 

Cnicus benedictus...........000005 Blessed Thistle Herb 
Glycyrrhiza Extract of Licorice 

Glycyrrhizin 

Licorice Root 
canadensis ...........+.. Goldenseal Root 
Marrubium Horehound Herb 
Mentha arvensis, var. piperascens... Menthol 


Panax quinguefolium 
Rhamnus purshiana.. 
Tanacetum vulgare. . 


Veratrum viride.............. 


CULTIVATED EXPERIMENTALLY FOR THE DRUGS 


CULTIVATED FOR CULINARY PURPOSES AND FOR THE DRUGS 
Foeniculum vulgare........... 
sopus officinalis........... 


éssa oficinalis............ 
Monarda didyma............. 


Arnica Arnica Flowers 
Cc. utifoli 
‘assia acutifolia 
Cassia angustifolia Senna Leaves 
Ephedra equisitina Ephedra Herb 
Achillea Millefolium.............. Yarrow Herb 
Allium sativum. i 
Anethum graveolens.............++ Dill Fruit 
Oil of Dill 
Angelica Archangelica............. Angelica Fruit 
Angelica Root 
Oil of Angelica 
Apium Fruit 
Celery 
Artemisia on 
Oil of 
Asarum canadense..............+++ Wild Ginger Root 
Capsicum frutescens...........0006 Red Pepper Fruit 
Caraway Fruit 
Oil of Caraway 
Coriandrum Coriander Fruit 
Oil of Coriander 
Oil of Carrot 


Inula Helenium... ........... 


Plantago arenaria 


Plantago Psyllium 
Zingiber officinalis............ 


Monarda fistulosa...... 
Origanum majoranum. 
Origanum vulgare..... 
Petrosolinum hortense. 


CULTIVATED PRIMARILY FOR Lo OR USE IN OTHER 
THE DRUG BEING 


INDUSTRIES, 


Amygdalus communis var. dulcis...Sweet Almond Seed Humulus Lupulus.... 
Sweet Almond Oil 
Asparagus officinalis...........-+.. Asparagus Root Linum usitatissimum......... 
Saliva..... 
ela maritima... .- Beet Su Melilotus officinalis 
Cannabis sativa. . .. Indian Hemp 
imnamomum cassiad.............. Cassia Cinnamon 
Oil of Cassia Mentha spicata............... 
Citrullus Watermelon Seed 
Citrus Aurantium var. sinensis..... Oil of Orange Flowers Olea europaea................ 
Oil of Orange Pinus 
Sweet Orange Peel Prunus 
Citrus medica var. Limonum....... Lemon Peel Prunus domesticus............ 
Citric Acid Punica Granaium............ 
Oil of Lemon 
Cucurbita Pepo............-+.+45 . Pumpkin Seed R occidentalis............ 
Diospyrus virginiana.............. ersimmon Fruit Rind Rubus strigosus.............. 
Gossypium herbaceum \§5 Saccharum oficinarum........ 
tton Seed Oil Trifolium pratense............ 
Gossypium hirsutum Cotton Root Bark cor 
Hordeum Barley Vanilla planifolia............ 
Diastase 
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INCIDENTAL 


Ginseng Root 


ara 
. Oil of Tansy 
Tansy Herb 


....Green Hellebore Root 
....Black Haw Bark 


. Inula Root 


....Psyllium Seed 
....Ginger Root 


...-Fennel Fruit 


Oil of Fennel 


yssop Herb 
....Lemon-balm Herb 
> ‘ea 


.. Wild Bergamot Herb 


... Sweet Herb 
...Wild Marjoram Herb 
Parsley Fruit 

Pimpinella Anisum........... i 


Radicula Armoracia.......... 

Rosmarinus officinalis......... 
Ruta graveolens............... 
Salvia officinalis.............. 


Thymus Serpyllum........... 
Thymus vulgaris................. 
Valeriana officinalis.......... 


nit 
Oil of Anise 
Catnip Herb 


....Horseradish Root 
....-Rosmary Leaves 
....Rue Herb 
.... Oil of Sage 


Sage Leaves 


....Wild Thyme Leaves 


. Thyme Herb 


.... Valerian Root 


Lupulin 


....Flaxseed 


Linseed Oil 


....-Sweet Clover Herb 
Leaves 


of Peppermint 
t Leaves 
Oil of 


....Olive Oil 
..»»White Pine Bark 
....Cherry Fruit 


Prune 
(Rind of 


(Sucrose) 
....Red Clover Blossoms 
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CULTIVATED MOSTLY AS ORNAMENTALS, OCCASIONALLY aa, 3 THE DRUGS 
OR FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. (MANY ARE NATIVE WILD PLANTS) 

ACEF SPICALUM... Mountain Maple Bark ix americana............. .-Tamarack Bark 
Aconitum Napellus............... Monkshood Root Lavendula (officinalis) Spica.......Lavender Flowers 
Acorus Calamus............6..605 Sweet-flag Root Oil of Lavender 

Oil of Calamus . Button Snakeroot 
Adiantum pedatum............... Maidenhair Fern Herb Liquidambar styracifiua . ‘American Storax 
Adonis vernalis........... ... Spring Adonis Herb Liriodendron Tulipifera. .. Tuliptree Bark 
Aesculus Hippocastanum .Horsechestnut Bark Lobelia cardinalis..... . Cardinal-flower Herb 
Aletris farinosa........ . Unicorn Root Lobelia siphilitica......... :! Blue Lobelia Herb 
Alnus rugosa. . ..Tag Alder Bark Magnolia (glauca) virginiana . Sweet Bay Bark 
Anemone patens.. American Pasqueflower Matricaria Chamomilla .German Chamomile 

: Herb Mertensia virginica . American Lungwort Herb 
Anthemis nobilis........... ...Roman Chamomile Mitchella repens... .-Partridge-berry Herb 
Aralia spinosa...... . Prickly Elder Bark Myrica carolinensi. . Bayberry Bark 
i Bayberry Bark 


Arisaema triphyllum. 
Artemisia Abrotanum 
Asclepias incarnata. . 
Asclepias tuberosa. 
Baptisia tinctoria 
Berberis vulgaris. 
Betula alba...... 
Betula lenta. . 
. Borage Herb 

Calendula Flowers 


Cassia marilandica. ‘American Senna Leaves 


Castanea dentata..... ...Chestnut Bark 
Caulophyllum thalictroides. ...-Blue Cohosh Root 
Ceanothus americanus....... ..+-Jerseytea Root Bark 
Celasirus False Bittersweet Bark 
Cephalanthus occidentalis.......... Button-bush Bark 
Chamaelirium luteum............+ Blazing Star Root 
Chelone Balmony Leaves 
Chionanthus virginica............. Fringetree Bark 
Cimicifuga racemosa............... Black Cohosh Root 
Cinnamomum Camphora.......... Camphor 
Colchicum autumnale.............. Colchicum Corm 
Colchicum Seed 
Convallaria majalis...............+ Lily-of-the-Valley Root 
Coptis trifolia..... ..Goldthread Root 
Cornus Amomum . Silky oo Bark 
ar 


Cornus florida. . 
Crataegus Oxycantha. . 
Cypripedium parviflorum and var. 


‘ood 
. ._Hawthorne Berries 


Cytisus scoparius Broom Herb 
Daphne Mesereum...............- Mezereum Bark 
Delphinium Ajacis 
Epigea ...Gravel-plant Herb 
Epilobium angustifolium........... Fireweed Herb 
Equisetum hyemale............... Scouring-rush Herb 
Eucalyptus globulus............... Eucalyptus Leaves 

Oil of Eucalyptus 
Eucalyptol 
Eucalyptus rostrata............... Red Gum 
Euonymus atropurpureus.......... Wahoo Root Bark 
Eupatorium purpureum........... Joe-pye Weed Root 
Euphorbia corollata............... Flowering-spurge Root 
Fagus grandifolia................. Beechwood Creosote 
Fraxinus americana..............- White Ash Bark 
Black Ash Bark 
Galega Goats-rue Herb 
Garcinia Hanburyi............... Gamboge 
Gaultheria procumbons............ Wintergreen Herb 
Gelsemium sempervirens........... Gelsemium Root 
Geranium maculaitum............. Geranium Root 
Gillenia Indian-physic Root 
Hamamelis virginiana.......... ,.. Witchhazel Leaves 
Witchhazel Bark 
epatica acutiloba 
Heuchera americana.............. Alum Root 
Hydrangea arborescens............ Hydrangea Bark 
Tlex Black Alder Bark 
Blue-flag Root 
ris germanica 
Iris pallida } Orris Root 
Jeffersonia diphylla............... Twin-leaf Root 
Butternut Bark 
Juniperus uniper Berries 
Juniperus vin 
Oil of Savin 
Juniperus virginiana.............. Red Cedar Wood 


Oil of Red Cedar 


Ostrya virginiana. . Ironwood k 
Oxydendrum arboreu urwood Leaves 
officinalis. Peony Flowers 
‘assifiora incarnata 
lutea } Passion-flower Herb 
Picea alba 
Pinus montana............. Pine 
Podophylium peltatum............. Root 
Polygonatum biflorum............. Solomon’s-seal Root 
Populus balsamifera 
Populus candicams }............ Poplar Buds 
Populus nigra 
Pyrus (Sorbus) americana..........Mountain-ash Bark 
rubra de Red-oak Bark 
Rhamnus Frangula............... Buckthorn Bark 
Rhus canadensis.................. Rhus Aromatic Bark 
Staghorn Sumac Berries 
Ricinus communis................ Castor Oil. 
Pale Rose Buds 
Sambucus Se) Elder Flowers 
Sambucus nigra =f Elder Berries 
Sanguinaria canadensis........... Blood Root 
Saponaria officinalis.............. Bouncing-bet Herb 
Sarracenia flava 
Jassafras Root-bark 
Selenicereus grandiflorus. Grandiflorus Herb 
Sempervivum tectorum............. Houseleek Herb 
Smilacena racemosa............... False Solomon’s-seal 
Root 
sol. Dul Bittersweet Stems 
Solidago Sweet Goldenroot Herb 
Spigelia marilandica.............. Pink Root 
Spirea Hardhack Bark 
Tamarindus indica............... Tamarine Pulp 
Tephrosia (Cracca) virginiana...... Devil’s-shoestring Herb 
Thuja occidentalis................ White Cedar Leaves 
Tiarella cordifolia..............+. Coolwort Leaves 
American Linden Flower 
Trillium erectum 
Trillium grandiflorum$ Trillium Root 
Tsuga canadensis................. Hemlock Bark 
Verbena Herb 
Veronica Speedwell Herb 
Viburnum acerifolium............- Viburnum 
Viburnum cassinoides............- Witherod Bark 
Viburnum Shawnee-haw Bark 
Viburnum Opulus..... Cramp Bark 
Viburnum rufidulum.............. Southern Blackhaw Bark 
Li Sweet Violet 
Bird’s-foot Violet 
Pansy Herb 
Yellow Root 
nthoxylnm americanum..:....... Northern 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE RECOGNIZES NEED FOR 
DEFERRING PHARMACY STUDENTS 


DIRECTOR HERSHEY ISSUES 
REPORT OF OPM, LISTING 
PHARMACY AS PROFESSIONAL 
FIELD IN WHICH DEMAND 
THREATENS TO TRANSCEND 
SUPPLY OF TRAINED MEN, 
AS EXPRESSION OF POLICY 
FOR LOCAL DRAFT BOARDS 


ARNING that the supply of man power 

in certain specialized professional fields 
which have a definite and direct relationship to 
the national defense program is at a dangerously 
low level and that in certain other professional 
occupations it is believed that the present and 
future demands of the national defense program 
for college-trained scientific personnel will be 
greater than the normal supply of graduating 
students, the Office of Production Management 
has urged that the flow of trained graduates into 
these fields not be unnecessarily interrupted by 
the action of any agency of Government. The 
professions in which the level of technical men is 
at a “dangerously low” include chemistry and 
various branches of engineering; those in which 
present and future demands threaten to trans- 
cend the normal supply of graduating students 
include pharmacy, medicine, dentistry, biology, 
bacteriology, among others. 

The OPM statement, based on studies made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, was addressed 
to Deputy Director Louis B. Hershey, of the 
Selective Service System, who promptly trans- 
mitted it to all State Directors of Selective Ser- 
vice to be disseminated to local draft boards as 
an “‘expression of national policy in these fields.” 

Complete text of Director Hershey’s memor- 
andum to State Directors is as follows: 


SUBJECT: OCCUPATIONAL DEFERMENT OF 

STUDENTS AND OTHER NECESSARY MEN 

IN CERTAIN SPECIALIZED PROFESSIONAL 
FIELDS 


Part I: Office of Production Management Findings 
and Policy. Part II: Procedure on Student Defer- 
ments 


Part I: Office of Production Management Findings 
and Policy 


The following letter to the Deputy Director has 
been received from the Associate Director of the 
Office of Production Management: 


“From studies which I have asked the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to make, I conclude that the supply 
of manpower in the specialized professional fields 
listed below, which have a definite and direct 
relationship to the national defense program, is at 
a dangerously low level. It is necessary that this 
level be raised by every means within our power. 
Certainly the flow of trained graduates into these 
fields should not be unnecessarily interrupted by 
the action of any agency of Government. It is my 
conclusion that the national interest requires that 
students be encouraged to continue their education 
in these fields and that the principle of occupational 
deferment under the Selective Service program may 
be used to assure their future availability to all 
activities relating directly or indirectly to the na- 
tional defense program. 

“The Bureau of Labor Statistics has been repre- 
sented at various conferences in discussing this 
general problem and has, on its own initiative, inter- 
viewed responsible people important in the special 
branches of the professions, with a view to getting 
a cross section of opinion on the matter. It is re- 
ported that the uncertainties arising from the atti- 
tudes of local draft boards have already affected 
the registration of students for graduate work in the 
professional fields. Therefore, it is urgently recom- 
mended that the most serious consideration be given 
by the Selective Service System to the individual 
occupational deferment of students in the following 
courses, so long as they continue to be in preparation 
or training as necessary men in activities necessary 
to the national defense: 


Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 

Electrical Engineering 

Chemical Engineering 

Mining and Metallurgical Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 


“The above occupations have been especially 
studied by the Bureau and a dangerously low level 
of manpower ts found to exist therein. Therefore, the 
immediate attention of Selective Service is requested 
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to the problem preventing any unnecessary increase 
of these shortages so that the national defense 
program will not be impeded unnecessarily. 

“The following are professional occupations iri 
which authorities allege that a shortage will exist 
but which have not yet been studied by the Bureau. 
However, there is complete agreement among repre- 
sentatives of industry, of American colleges and 
universities, and of the practicing professional 
groups that the present and future demand of the 
national defense program for college-trained 
scientific personnel will transcend the normal sup- 
ply of graduating students that comes onto the labor 
market at the close of the academic year. 


Medicine 

Biology and Bacteriology 

Geology 
Geo-Physics 
Meteorology 
Hydrology 
Cartography 


“The result of further research, as it becomes 
available, will be transmitted to you as a supplement 
to this present report.” 

It is directed that this release be disseminated 
to all local Selective Service agencies in your State 
as an expression of the national policy in these 
fields. 

In applying these broad provisions there must be 
no deviation from the clear statutory prohibition 
against group deferments. The local board has full 
authority and responsibility, subject to appeal, for 
deciding whether or not a registrant is a necessary 
man and whether he should be selected or de- 
ferred. It must consider all the evidence submitted 
in connection with each individual case and must 
decide each case on its particular facts. 


Part Il: Procedure on Student Deferments 


Local boards should approach the immediate 
problem of reclassification of those students whose 
order numbers have been passed over because of the 
temporary student deferment provided for in Para- 
graph 345 of the Regulations and the problem of 
original classification of those students who are now 
receiving their questionnaires, with due regard to 
the national policy as expressed in Part I. 

In order to assist local boards in applying the 
broad provisions of the above policy and general 
findings of fact to individual cases, a suggested pro- 
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cedure for presenting detailed facts to local boards 
having jurisdiction of cases of individual students 
has been prepared by the American Council on 
Education and concurred in by National Head- 
quarters of the Selective Service System. 

This procedure is set out in detail in the American 
Council on Education’s Bulletin No. 10, sufficient 
copies of which are being forwarded to your head- 
quarters under separate cover to allow for a dis- 
tribution of one per local board. In brief this 
procedure provides for getting into the hands of the 
local board a “Student Statement of Information” 
presenting the student’s statement of his status and 
plans, and an “Affidavit of the College or Univer- 
sity” in which the college officials testify as to the 
student’s standing, courses and occupational objec- 
tives, together with a general evaluation of the 
student as a “necessary man.” This information 
should be considered by the local board in the same 
manner as a Form 42 in other occupational defer- 
ment cases. 

It is requested that State Directors cotperate 
with colleges and universities in their respective 
States so that uniformity of operation may be at- 
tained. Similarity of procedure will be of mutual 
advantage. 


LEWIS B. HERSHEY 
Deputy Director 


Commenting upon this memorandum, the 
American Council On Education states, ‘‘It is 
our opinion that it will be necessary in the 
interest of national defense to grant occupational 
deferment to a bona fide student in a recognized 
college or university in any of these professional 
fields.” 


(Eprror’s Note: In connection with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ study of the 
special needs of pharmacy, The AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION has supplied 
all available information bearing on the sub- 
ject and shall, of course, coéperate with the 
Bureau in every way possible.) 


HOW TO PROCEED 


The procedure for presenting facts to local 
draft boards for consideration is set forth in 
Bulletin No. 10, issued by the American Council 
on Education and cited by Director Hershey as 
the form to be used. It is as follows: 

1. The university or college should transmit 
the enclosed form of letter, ‘‘To the Student,” 
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together with the Selective Service memoranda 
enclosed (letters of February 21st and March 7th 
signed by General Hershey, and Section 350- 
353 of Selective Service Regulations) to each 
student who has registered under the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940. 


(Eprror’s Note: The dean of every 
college of pharmacy in the United States 
has been supplied by the AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION with the letters of 
February 2ist and March 7th referred to, 
and with a copy of the Selective Service 
Regulations for this purpose.) 

2. Any student who has already received a 
questionnaire from his local board and is now 
deferred in Class I-D should prepare at once, 
in duplicate, a ‘“‘Student Statement of Informa- 
tion” giving complete information as to his 
status and plans and any contracts or other 
assurances with respect to engaging in necessary 
employment or activity upon graduation. One 
copy of this Student Statement of Information 
should be delivered to his local board without 
delay. The duplicate copy should be delivered 
to the official or officials of the university or 
college designated for this purpose. 

3. Any student who has not yet received a 
Selective Service questionnaire should, upon its 
receipt, prepare a similar Student Statement of 
Information, to be attached to, or included in, 
the questionnaire. He should take a copy of 
this Student Statement of Information to the 
designated official or officials of the university or 
college so that the latter may prepare the affi- 
davit referred to in Paragraph 4, for attachment 
to the questionnaire. The student must do this 
immediately upon receipt of the questionnaire 
since it, together with the Student Statement of 
Information and the university affidavit, must be 
returned to the local board within five days of 
receipt of the questionnaire by the student. 

4, The university or college, upon receipt of 
the copy of the Student Statement of Informa- 
tion from the student, should prepare an affidavit 
setting forth a transcript of the student’s record 
in the university or college and any other perti- 
nent information concerning the student’s ability, 
qualifications and training. This affidavit, to- 
gether with a copy of the student’s Statement of 
Information, should be transmitted without de- 
lay.to the local board having jurisdiction over 
the, registrant. If the case is one under Para- 
graph 3 above, that is, on receipt of the question- 


naire these documents should be appended to the 
questionnaire. If not, the Statement of Informa- 
tion and the affidavit should be transmitted to 
the local board without delay. The affidavit 
should include such recommendations regarding 
requests for deferment and reasons therefor as 
defined by Regulations and as the university, in 
its discretion, may choose to make. Both the 
Statement of Information and the affidavit 
must carefully and clearly state the student’s 
name, address and local board number and loca- 
tion. The affidavit prepared by the university or 
college should be sworn to before a notary public. 
Charges may not be made for such services. 

5. It will be necessary for the universities and 
colleges which decide to adopt the procedure out- 
lined herein to print or otherwise duplicate the 
necessary forms which are to be transmitted to the 
students. A recommended form of the affidavit 
is enclosed in this mailing. 


RIGHT OF APPEAL 


An individual student has the right to appeal 
the decision of a local draft board if, in his judg- 
ment or that of the college he attends, he is poten- 
tially a necessary man and would have been 
given occupational deferment. 

If it becomes apparent to college and uni- 
versity officials that a local board is disregarding 
or misinterpreting the letter or spirit of the regu- 
lations regarding occupational deferment or post- 
ponement of induction, it is suggested that the 
matter be taken up by a responsible college or 
university official directly with the local board or 
with the State Director of Selective Service. 
If desired, such information with all pertinent 
data may be sent to Francis J. Brown, of the 
American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., who is serving as liaison agent between 
educational institutions and the National Head- 
quarters of the Selective Service System, and 
who will submit the information to the appro- 
priate officials for their decision and action. 


POSTPONEMENT OF INDUCTION 


Selective Service Regulations have been 
amended to extend the time a draftee must re- 
port in cases where unusual hardship would 
otherwise result. The amended regulation is 
as follows: 
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“By virtue of the provisions of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, approved 
September 16, 1940, and the authority vested in 
me by the rules and regulations prescribed by the 
President thereunder, I hereby amend the 
Selective Service Regulations, Volume Four, 
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postponement, subject, however, to further 
postponement upon good cause therefor 
being shown.” 


Director Hershey has authorized the following 
interpretation of this amendment to the regula- 


Section XXXV, by striking out the present sub- _ tions: 
paragraph b of Paragraph 418 (the time specified 
for reporting shall be at least five days after the 
date the order is mailed) and substituting there- 


for the following: 


“b. The time specified for reporting shall 
be at least ten days after the date the order 
is mailed; provided, in any case where 
unusual individual hardship will otherwise 
result, the local board may, whether or not 
the Order to Report for Induction has been 
mailed, postpone the time when such 
registrant shall so report for a period of not 
to exceed sixty days from the date of such 


“In our opinion the induction of a registrant 
at the normal time may result in unusual in- 
dividual hardship if the registrant requires addi- 
tional time within which to (1) recover from an 
illness, (2) be available in the event of illness or 
death of a member of the registrant’s family, 
(3) complete a course of training or instruction, 
(4) take an examination after completing such a 
course, (5) sell, terminate, transfer, arrange for 
the continuance of, or make other arrangements 
with respect to, the registrant’s individual 
personal business or other activity, or (6) per- 
form other similar acts.” 


RECOMMENDED LETTER TO STUDENTS WHO ARE REGISTERED FOR SELECTIVE SERVICE 


TO THE STUDENT 


1. ———(University or College), in coéperation with other institutions throughout the nation, submits 
herewith pertinent information relative to the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940. With your help 
this will eliminate considerable confusion for those of you who are within the prescribed ages. 

2. If you have already received a questionnaire and have been classified in Class I-D, the local board 
must reclassify you without delay. It is therefore important that the local board be furnished with complete 
particulars about you immediately. 

3. There are attached hereto memoranda to all state directors of the Selective Service System covering 
the subject of students, and excerpts from the Selective Service Regulations relative to occupational defer- 
ments. You should read these carefully. The information will be of the greatest importance to you. 

4. If you have already submitted your Selective Service questionnaire to your local board and are now 
classified in Class I-D, you should immediately prepare a Statement of Information in duplicate. Mail the 
original to your local board without delay. Deliver a copy to the designated official or officials of the university 
or college. From this information, your college record and other pertinent data, the college will prepare an 
affidavit setting forth your scholastic standing and other information that may be of assistance to the local 
board in reclassifying you. This affidavit will be mailed by us to your local board. 

5. This Statement of Information should be prepared in duplicate on letter-size stationery, stating 
clearly and fully your name and address and the number and address of your local board. Any pertinent 
information about yourself should be given on this form including complete information as to your prob- 
able date of graduation, your plans for further preparation, the occupation you plan to enter, and any 
other contracts or assurances with respect to engaging in necessary employment or activity on graduation. 

6. If you have not yet received your Selective Service questionnaire you need do nothing until you do 
receive it. Upon receipt of the questionnaire you should include in it or attach to it the full statement of in- 
formation as described in Paragraph 5 above. A copy of this Statement of Information should be taken by 
you at once to the designated official of the college. He will prepare the affidavit described in Paragraph 4. 
Both the Statement of Information and the affidavit must be included in, or attached to, the questionnaire, 
which must be returned to your local board within five days of its receipt by you. 


7. You must keep your local board informed at all times as to your whereabouts and present status. 
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FACTORY EMPLOYEES NEED 


PROTECTIVE HAND PREPARATIONS 


CREAM, PASTE AND PAINT 
FORMULAS SUGGESTED BY 
DERMATOLOGISTS TO PREVENT 
ANNOYING AND PAINFUL SKIN 
CONDITIONS OFTEN CAUSED BY 
DUST, DIRT, SOAPY WATER AND 
VARIOUS IRRITANT SOLUTIONS 


ANY industrial processes which expose the 
employee’s hands to irritating dust and 
dirt, soapy water or irritant solutions produce 
forms of dermatitis which are not only annoying 
or painful but may cause the temporary inca- 
pacity of the worker, resulting in lowered pro- 
duction and higher labor costs for the company. 
More and more manufacturers are giving 
thought to this problem of industrial dermatitis 
and to the development of protective creams for 
use on the hands of employees. Dermatologists, 
too, are studying the problem and Drs. J. V. 
Klauder, E. R. Gross and H. Brown, of Phila- 
delphia, suggest a number of special formulas 
for such creams in the February 1940 issue of 
Archives of Dermatology and Syphilology, 41 (2), 
331. Any pharmacist located in a community 
in which there are factories of one kind or another 
has an opportunity to serve as consultant in the 
development of special preparations to meet the 
specific needs of the plant, and to manufacture 
the creams. 
The basic requirements of such creams are: 


1. They should be sufficiently adherent so 
that they are not easily rubbed off, yet they 
should be capable of being removed easily at the 
end of the work day. 

2. They should not be excessively greasy or 
sticky. 

3. They should not have a drying effect on 
the skin. 

4, They should have little or no sensitizing 
capacity. 


SIMPLE PROTECTIVE CREAMS 
Hydrogenated Cottonseed Oil......... 30 
Glyceryl Monostearate.............. 12.5 
Hydrous Wool Fat................. 5.0 


Sodium Silicate, commercial solution. 5.0 
Ammonium Hydroxide (10% sol.)... 0.5 


The ammonium hydroxide is incorporated to 
prevent the precipitation of the sodium silicate. 


The above formula with 5 per cent latex gives 
a product which produces a rubber-like film on 
the skin. The base is melted, the latex added 
with stirring and the mixture stirred constantly 


until it congeals. 


FOR SOAPY WATER 
Hydrous Wool Fat................. 5.0 
Glyceryl Monostearate.............. 12.5 
2.0 


This cream has a px of 5.4 and is recommended 
where there is prolonged contact of the hands 
with soapy water. 


WATERPROOFS THE SKIN 
White salt 10 
Hydrous Wool Fat.................. 5. 
Sulfonated Olive Oil (75%)........... 10. 


This cream is useful to waterproof the skin 
when there is prolonged contact with water. 
NON-GREASY PREPARATIONS 


The following are non-greasy preparations 
which dry on the skin and do not rub off. Their 
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use is indicated for dry work as a protection 
against dust-borne irritants or where the women 
must guard against soiling the materials or 


objects with which they are working. 
Glyceryl Monostearate.............. 12.0 
Hydrous Wool Fat................. 6.0 
Sodium Silicate (commercial solution) 5.0 
Ammonium Hydroxide (10% sol.)... 0.5 


Melt together the white wax, glyceryl mono- 
stearate, the wool fat and cholesterol. Heat the 


water to the same temperature as the wax mix- 
ture and add the sodium silicate and ammonium 
hydroxide solutions. Stir the aqueous solution 
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into the wax mixture and continue stirring until 
it congeals, 


Ethyl Cellulose......... 5. 


Use whole mastic, not the powder. Allow the 
mastic to stand in the acetone over night. A 
residue remains. Pour off the supernatant 
liquid and use it as a solvent for the other in- 
gredients. 

This preparation is brushed or swabbed on the 
skin. It must be removed with acetone. 


PolyvinylAcetal Resin(Monsanto) 5 to 10 


70. 
30. 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 


| PROGRESS IN | 
PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


by C. B. JORDAN 


le CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
. REPORTS FROM PHARMACISTS munity was not experiencing any epidemic of 
Fs WHO ARE TAKING ADVANTAGE flu at the time; there were some colds but 
OF EVERY OPPORTUNITY TO the situation was not what one would call 
COOPERATE WITH PHYSICIANS epidemic proportion by any means.” 
TESTIFY TO THE VALUE OF 
% PROGRAMS BUILT ON SERVICE Your Chairman happens to know that the in- 


crease in prescription business in this store was 
due to the enthusiastic efforts of the proprietor in 
taking advantage of every opportunity to im- 
press upon the doctors, the dentists and the laity 
cians that cheers him up and encourages him to of his community that he is conducting a store in 
continue to urge retail pharmacists to make the which a complete pharmaceutical service is al- 


| 

VERY once in a while your Chairman re- 

most of their opportunities to develop the pro- available. 


ceives a “‘bit of news’ regarding the success 
of some pharmacist’s efforts in contacting physi- 


fessional aspects of their stores. Here is the ‘‘bit This report comes from West Virginia and, in a 
of news” that was received recently. recent meeting of pharmacists and physicians 
interested in developing better relations between 
the two professions, your Chairman was pleased 
to hear a prominent West Virginia physician 
speak with approval and enthusiasm regarding 
the codperation of the two groups in that state 
and credit was given to the pharmacists for 
originating the program. This proves that ‘‘it 
can be done”’ if pharmacists are sufficiently awake 
to take advantage of their opportunities. 


How did programs get started in the several 


‘January saw our prescription work up to 
the tune of 37% over January 1940, we set a 
record for the month in prescriptions filled 
with a total of 670, also, a daily total of 42. 
All of this seems to me to be highly interest- 
ing when one considers the fact that this is a 
neighborhood store. This particular com- 


' EAI states that are successfully carrying them for- 
COUNCIL ward? In the December issue of the JouRNAL, 
| val Ei Dorado, Kanes, Nov 1 Ne several stories of the beginnings of these programs 
5 were given in hopes that these stories would in- 
| spire the state associations in those states that are 
q Guardians of the not carrying on such programs to originate a 
r Public Health program of better professional relations. Several 
I: reports of starting programs have come to your 
q MEDICINE Chairman since the above-mentioned report was 
: initia made, but space is available for only one of these 
PHARMACY 
Physicians, pharmacists 
= and dentists in Kansas pub- 

lished a magazine through 

f which they could exchange 

professional information. 
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reports. An abstract of the report of Mr. Mac 
Childs of Kansas follows: 


HOW KANSAS DID IT 


Mr. Childs was requested to speak before his 
local dental society and, in his talk, he suggested 
that an ideal set-up would involve an organization 
of dentists, physicians and pharmacists. The 
outgrowth of this suggestion was the organization 
of the Public Health Council of Kansas with local 
organizations in about forty counties of the state. 
Definite membership rolls, dues and even the 
publication of a magazine were instituted. Once 
each month, meetings were held at which each 
profession took turns in being host. State officers 
were divided among the groups with no pref- 
erence being given to any one group. The 
officers of the Council traveled about the state, 
meeting with county organizations. Gradually 
barriers between these professions were broken 
down and confidence and understanding resulted. 
Later the work of the Public Health Council was 
turned over to the state organizations of the three 
professions. Apparently it takes one or two or, 
at best, a small group of enthusiastic individuals 
to push such an organization. The Health 
Council is nearly lost in the large membership of 
these state organizations. This is not an unusual 
condition where the membership is large and no 
one can give the time and energy necessary to 
make it function properly. The selection of a 
full-time state executive probably would be the 
answer to this difficulty. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORK 


Nearly every state university has an extension 
department. Some of them are interested only 
in giving instruction by correspondence or by 
holding group meetings in different cities in the 
state, but some of them act as service stations for 
any group that may find that the university can 
‘offer them assistance in solving their problems. 
This latter service is offered in particular to 
groups interested in agriculture but there seems 
to be no reason why other groups should not have 
the advantages that may be offered by state 
universities. 

I am glad to say that the Extension Division of 
the University of South Carolina has seen fit to 
offer to assist the School of Pharmacy of the 
University in its efforts to develop a close relation 
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with the sister professions of pharmacy and to 
help the pharmacists of the state in solving their 
difficult problems. In doing this, I presume that 
the executives of the Extensfén Division look 
upon the pharmacists as purchasing agents for 
the communities that they serve, and, the more 
efficiently the pharmacists conduct their busi- 
nesses, the more efficiently will the community be 
served. 

Dr. W. H. Ward, Director of the Extension 
Division of the University, has written your 
Chairman in part as follows: 


“It is my conviction that the Extension 
Division should coéperate with the various 
schools and departments of the University 
campus, particularly when such schools or de- 
partments have graduates who a re-engaged 
in the practice of their profession in 
our state. To me, this means that the 
Extension Division should codperate with 
the School of Pharmacy in reaching the 
pharmacists of the state, helping them to doa 
better job for themselves and for the public. 

“It seems reasonable to me to say that if 


the state is justified in providing a pharma- 
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ceutical education or any portion of such 
‘education, by doing so it also in a measure 
assumes an obligation to keep the members 
of the profession informed as to new develop- 
ments in the field. Just as the agricultural 
colleges have seen fit to assume the responsi- 
bility of continuing the education of farmers, 
by the same token it should be the obligation 
and duty of extension divisions of other in- 
stitutions to continue the education of other 
vocational and professional groups. 

“If funds were available, the Extension 
Division, in coédperation with the School of 
Pharmacy, should have a man in the field to 
work with the pharmacists and assist them in 
their profession, thereby increasing their use- 
fulness to their various communities. This 
seems to me to be in line with the idea that 
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professionally trained people and in the ser- 
vices which they can render to the other 
people of the state.” 


Here, then, is a clear-cut expression of the atti- 
tude of the Extension Division toward assistance 
that should be given to pharmacists. It comes 
as a welcome piece of news to your Chairman and 
I believe it will also be welcomed by all pharma- 
cists in the United States. The deans of schools 
of pharmacy connected with state universities 
that have extension divisions should take note of 
this and urge these divisions of their universities 
to follow the example set by the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of South Carolina. Who 
will be next to report support from the extension 
division of his university? Such reports will be 
welcomed by the Committee on Professional 


the state is interested in the welfare of the Relations. ur 


PROCTER MEMORIAL TO BE UNVEILED MAY THIRD ‘ 


On May 3rd the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION will accept the 
bronze statue of William Procter, Jr., Father of American Pharmacy, from i 
James E. Hancock, chairman of the committee which has labored for more 
than two decades on the project to honor this Philadelphia pharmacist who of 
was one of the earliest teachers of pharmacy in the United States. The date pr 
of the unveiling is the 134th anniversary of Procter’s birth. The dedication ste 
exercises and unveiling of the statue will be held in the foyer of the AMERICAN pe 
InsTITUm® oF PHaRmacy, Washington, D. C., at 1:00 and all friends 
of pharmacy are invited to attend. loy 

Dr. Ivor Griffith, President of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, where Procter taught, will deliver the principal address. Charles H. 
Evans, President of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, will 
accept the statue. 

William Procter, Jr., was born in Baltimore, Md., in 1817. In 1831 he 
apprenticed himself to a pharmacist in Philadelphia, later entered the Phil- 
adelphia College of Pharmacy and Science and was graduated in 1837. In 
1844 he opened his own pharmacy at Lombard and Ninth Streets, Philadel- 
phia, which he conducted until his death in 1874. 

In 1840, Procter became a member of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy, in 1841 he was elected to the Board of Trustees of that institution, in 
1855 he was made its Corresponding Secretary, in 1867 he became Vice- : 
President of the College and from 1846 to 1866 and 1872 to 1874 he occupied | 
the Chair of Pharmacy. He was one of the founders of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, serving as its President in 1862, and was a 
prolific contributor to pharmaceutical literature. 

The statue is the work of William Marks Simpson, Baltimore sculptor. : tio 
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| / LeeGG OF NEW FORMULAS, RECENT PHARMACEUTICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS, AND OTHER PROFESSIONAL DATA 


A STAINLESS 
SYNTHETIC COAL TAR 


Coal tar is extensively used in the treatment of 
various skin diseases, but patients object to its 
uncleanliness and its staining qualities. Further- 
more, different lots of coal tar vary materially in 
composition and the dermatologist cannot be sure 
of the results he expects when he prescribes it. 

To overcome these objections, two physicians, 
W. H. Guy and F. M. Jacob, and a pharmacist, 
Frank Weber, of the Department of Dermatology 
of the University of Pittsburgh School of Medi- 
cine, undertook to ascertain the average formula 
of crude coal tar and then prepare a synthetic 
product, eliminating inert and irritating sub- 
stances—including pitch which comprises 44.7 
per cent of coal tar. 

Their formula for a synthetic coal tar is as fol- 
lows: 


Phenanthrene............... 4.0 Gm, 
Picolene 

Pyridine 

Quinoline, of each............ 0.58 cc 
Petrolatum, g. s.............. 100.00 


Mix together the anthracene, naphtha- 
lene, phenanthrene, carbazole and phenol; 
add the picolene, pyridine, quinoline and 
cresol; triturate and add the melted petro- 
latum; triturate until congealed. 


The product may be used in various prepara- 
tions in the same percentages as crude coal tar. 
At the Pittsburgh institution, where it was de- 
veloped, it is most often used as follows: 
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Solution of Aluminum Acetate... 2.0cc. 
10.0Gm. 
Paste of Zinc Oxide with Salicylic 


Here is a product that your dermatologists will 
appreciate knowing about if they overlooked the 
article in Archives of Dermatology and Syphilology, 
and you may be sure patients will appreciate it 
also because tar ointments leave a nasty stain on 
clothing and bed linen. 

The necessary chemicals may be obtained in 
small quantities from Eimer & Amend, 205-223 
Third Ave., New York, N. Y.; Fisher Scientific 
Company, 711-723 Forbes St., Pittsburgh; or 
Eastman Kodak Company, Chemical Sales 
Division, Rochester, N. Y. 

—Arch. Derm. and Syphil., 40 July (1939), 90 


HISTAMINE IN 
CHILBLAIN TREATMENT 


A small subcutaneous injection of histamine 
into or near a chilblain will cause the lesion to itch 
acutely for a short time, but when the itching 
ceases, the chilblain will remain comfortable for 
some days in hot or cold atmospheres, according 
to G. I. Watson, M.D., in The Lancet of March 1, 
1941. Dr. Watson administered 0.3 cc. to 0.5 cc., 
split into as many doses as the patient has chil- 
blains, one dose being administered into or near 
each area, 

Dr. Watson also reports the effectiveness of bee 
venom ointment, applied daily to the chilblains. 
The ointment is slower to produce results but has 
a more prolonged action. 
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OCENOL IN 
A COLD CRE AM 


Ocenol KD, oleyl alcohol manufactured by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., is a bland, water-like liquid, miscible with 
most organic solvents as well as with vegetable, 
animal and mineral oils. It is resistant to oxida- 
tion and may supplement or substitute for castor 
oil, liquid petrolatum, or petrolatum because, in 
addition to having the lubricating and cleansing 
action of these substances, it renders the skin soft 
and smooth, according to Dr. W. W. Duemling 
(Arch. Derm. and Syphil., 43 (2), 264-278). The 
following formula for a cold cream is suggested: 


Mellow: Wane 9.0 


Heat the Ocenol, wax, Cetyl Alcohol Tech- 
nical, ‘“Duponol” and liquid petrolatum to 
the melting point. Dissolve the sodium bor- 
ate in water and heat to the same tempera- 
ture as the wax mixture. Add the aqueous 
solution to the wax mixture and stir con- 
stantly until cool. After congealing the 
cream can be whipped. 


BENZYL BENZOATE 
FOR SCABIES RELIEF 


Scabies, ‘‘the itch,’ is a problem of real conse- 
quence in England at the present time due to the 
congestion of air raid shelters and community 
lodging facilities. English physicians report ex- 
cellent results with benzyl benzoate in a lotion 
with industrial spirit and soft soap. The com- 
bination is described as much superior to sulfur 
ointment or Danish Ointment, but the lotion is 
difficult to apply as it separates rapidly and the 
bottle has to be shaken frequently while the 
liquid is being used. 

A new formula containing the essential con- 
stituent of the soap as potassium oleate, without 
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the water and glycerin, has been suggested as fol- 
lows: 


Benzyl Benzoate............ 33.3 cc 
Potassium Hydroxide, g. s. 

Industrial Methylated Spirit, 


Dissolve the potassium hydroxide in 45 cc. 
of industrial methylated spirit. Add the 
oleic acid and adjust with a concentrated 
solution of potassium hydroxide in industrial 
methylated spirit until neutral, using phenol- 
phthalein as an indicator. Add 2 drops of 

_ phenolphthalein test solution (U. S. P.) to 
the oleic acid and add potassium hydroxide 
until a very faint pink color is produced. 
Add the benzyl benzoate and sufficient indus- 
trial methylated spirit to produce the re- 
quired volume. 

Industrial methylated spirit is a British 
preparation composed of 90 per cent of ethyl 
alcohol denatured with 9.5 per cent of methyl 
alcohol and 0.5 per cent of pyridine. Ethyl 
alcohol should be used in its place. 

The product is a clear, pale brown, 
saponaceous solution. 


Phar. Jour., 146 (March 8, 1941), 78 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


Senna is an important drug and its fluidextract 
is’ extensively used in medicinal preparations for 


its cathartic action. But fluidextract of senna Bn 


throws down a heavy precipitate soon after being 
prepared. The precipitation continues for a long 
period of time, making filtration of but temporary | 
value. The only known agent which will stabilize @ 
this preparation is sodium borate, but there are @ 
objections to the use of the borates internally. 
To find an acceptable stabilizing agent for fluid- | 
extract of senna is the hope of Virgil D. Wiebel- 
haus, of Fairfax, S. D., working in the laboratories 7 
of the School of Pharmacy, Purdue University, | 
LaFayette, Indiana, under the direction of Professor 
C. O. Lee. 
Mr. Wiebelhaus’ research is supported by a grant § 
from the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
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UREA SOLUTION 
TO REMOVE WARTS 


Strong solutions of urea (carbamide) are viruci- 
dal, and Dr. Eaton M. MacKay, of LaJolla, Cal., 
has suggested the use of a sterile 50 per cent solu- 
tion of this drug for the removal of common 
warts, verruca vulgaris. Dr. MacKay injects 0.1 
to 0.2 cc. at the base of the wart and states that 
the offending protuberances are removed with 
little or no scar. Some cases require a second 
injection and some resist the treatment entirely. 

—Arch. Derm. and Syphil., 41, 736 


BROWN MIXTURE 
WITHOUT PAREGORIC 


Amendment of federal and state narcotic acts 
to restrict the definition of exempt preparations 
to those which contain one grain or less of codeine 
to the ounce, and thus confine paregoric to pre- 
scription use, will make it necessary to change the 
formula of Brown Mixture if this preparation is to 
continue to be sold over-the-counter. 

The following new formula for this preparation 
is under consideration for the next N. F. 


Fluidextract of Glycyrrhiza.. 120.0 ce. 
Antimony and Potassium 

Spirit of Anise............. 5.0 ce 
Spirit of Camphor.......... 5.0 cc 
Spirit of Ethyl Nitrite...... 30.0 cc 
Distilled Water, g. s......... 1000.0 cc 


Dilute the fluidextract with the glycerin 
and 500 cc. of distilled water, add the anti- 
mony and potassium tartrate dissolved in 12 
cc. of hot distilled water, then add the alco- 
hol with the spirit of camphor and spirit of 
ethyl nitrite previously mixed with it, and 
enough distilled water to make the product 
measure 1000 cc. 


An additional formula containing one grain of 
codeine to the ounce may be developed. 

Under the new Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act the names of pharmaceuticals must 


either include all of the ingredients or none to 


avoid being misleading and it will therefore be 
necessary to change the name of this preparation 
from Mistura Rhei Composita to something else. 
Mistura Fusca, the Latin equivalent of Brown 
Mixture, has been suggested. 

—N. F. Bull., 9 (1940-41), 148 


DUPONOL IN 
AN OINTMENT BASE 


“‘Duponol” ME Dry, sodium lauryl sulfate 
manufactured by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., of Wilmington, Del., is an excellent wetting, 
penetrating, detergent and emulsifying agent, 
according to Dr. W. W. Duemling (Arch. Derm. 
and Syphil., 43 (2), 264-278). He suggests its 
use in an ointment base of the following formula: 


Liquid Petrolatum (visc. 80-90)..... 15.0 
“Dupont ME 1.0 
47.5 


The spermaceti, paraffin, liquid petrola- 
tum, Cetyl Alcohol Technical and Stenol are 
heated together to liquefaction. ‘‘Duponol’’ 
ME Dry is dissolved in the water and heated 
to the same temperature as the fats and 
added to them with constant agitation to 
form a smooth, soft cream. 


Dr. Duemling states that this ointment base is 
compatible with acids, alkalis, water and oil. 
Without breaking down, it will hold up to 50 per 
cent of alkali, 30 per cent of acid, 30 per cent of 
water, 30 per cent of oil or 20 per cent water and 
10 per cent oil. 

It is described as an excellent emollient; is in- 
visible and non-staining and washes off the skin, 
hair, bed linen and clothing. It is detergent, 
reduces surface tension allowing absorption and 
thereby increasing the effectiveness of the medica- 
tion used. It produces a cooling effect by evapo- 
ration. 
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ESTRONE EFFECTIVE 
BY TOPICAL APPLICATION 


Estrone in alcohol solution applied to the skin 
is promptly and efficiently absorbed, according to 
Dr. Elmer L. Sevringhaus, of the Department of 
Medicine, University of Wisconsin Medical 
School, Madison, Wis., who has used this method 
of administration to control climateric symptoms 
in women. Dr. Sevringhaus reports that the 
effect of 10,000 unit doses of estrogenic substance 
administered intramuscularly can be secured by 
the application of 10,000 units of estrone in alco- 
hol on the skin. 

Eli Lilly & Co. has developed such a product 
but it is not yet available. 

Jour. A. M. A., 116, No. 12 (March 22, 1941), 
1197-1199 


RECOVERING SILVER 
FROM FIXING BATHS 


The process of ‘‘fixing’”’ an X-ray or photo- 
graphic negative consists of dissolving out the 
unreacted silver compound from the emulsion of 
the film through the use of sodium thiosulfate, 
or ‘‘hypo.” The fixing bath can be used over 
and over again until exhausted at which time it 
is usually thrown down the sink. 

Hospitals, which use many gallons of hypo 
weekly, are studying the recovery of the silver 
from these baths before they are discarded. E.C. 
Watts, of the University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
has reported the recovery of $690 worth in a 
single year—$57.50 a month. X-ray fixing baths 
may contain as much as 1 grain of silver per liter. 

Several methods of recovering the silver from 
exhausted fixing baths have been developed. 
The simplest is the precipitation of the silver 
with sulfide. The solution must be made alka- 
line with sodium hydroxide and be kept at a 
temperature of 60° C. during the precipitation. 
Either sodium or potassium sulfide may be used 
as the precipitating agent, but the latter is the 
less expensive. The precipitate may be removed 
by allowing it to settle and decanting the super- 
natant liquid, or it may be filtered. This preci- 
pitate can be sent to a refinery for reduction to 


metallic silver. The cost of refining is usually 10 
per cent of the value of the silver obtained. 
There are several processes for the recovery of 
metallic silver but most of them are rather in- 
volved and many are covered by special patents. 


MENADIONE, NAME FOR 
2-METHYL-1, 4-NAPHTHOQUINONE 


The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical Association has adopted 
the term ‘“‘Menadione,” pronounced mé-nd-di- 
one, as the non-proprietary name for the sub- 
stance 2-methyl-1,4-naphthoquinone, the syn- 
thetic vitamin K substance, 


FATIGUE AND 
THE MALE SEX HORMONE 


Investigators long ago found that castrated 
male cats had less strength, tired more easily and 
showed less voluntary activity than normal ani- 
mals. This observation naturally raised the 
questions of whether castration or deficiencies in 
the male sex hormone make men tire easily and 
lower their capacity for work and, if so, can this 
condition be connected by the administration of 
testosterone? 

Dr. E. Simonson, W. M. Kearns and N. Enger, 
of Marquette University, subjected four castrated 
men, ranging from 21 to 47 years of age, to an ex- 
haustive series of “‘before and after” tests to try 
and answer these questions. Finger motions, 
dumbbell exercises and the ability to form images 
from flickering light were used to test work, fa- 
tigue, endurance and recovery. 

After testosterone treatment the four subjects 
could do 45.4 per cent more finger motions before 
becoming fatigued; could do 68.5 per cent more 
dumbbell exercises; showed an increase of 41.1 
per cent in capacity for static work and a slight 
increase in absolute muscle strength. Altogether 
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the doctors found ‘a definite influence of testo- 
sterone therapy on the endurance and perform- 
ance in different types of work.” 

They called particular attention to the sub- 
jects’ improved response to flickering light which, 
they said, pointed to ‘‘an increased resistance of 
the central nervous system against fatigue.” 

‘‘Methyltestosterone administered by mouth,” 
the doctors said, ‘‘gives great promise of becoming 
a most acceptable method of treatment. All of 
the results obtained by the other methods may 
be duplicated with the oral administration.” 

—Endocrinology, 28 (March 1941), 506-512 


PYRETHRUM IN 
PARASITIC BODY INFESTATIONS 


Pyrethrum, being extremely toxic to cold- 
blooded forms of life and non-toxic to warm- 
blooded animals, has been extensively used in 
household insecticides but it has been used but 
little in medicine. Lice infestations of the 
human body are a real problem in jails as well as 
to armies in the field for these parasites spread 
disease. 

Dr. Walter K. Angevine, of Washington, D. C., 
has studied the problem and in a recent survey, 
found that 7 per cent of the prisoners committed 
to jail in the District of Columbia suffered from 
one or more forms of parasitic infestation and 
more than 2 per cent had scabies. 

Blue ointment is the orthodox treatment for 
these conditions but this ointment is a violent 
poison to man and its vermicidal action is slow 
and cumbersome. Large doses by inunction 
often cause inflammation to the hair follicles. 

Through the codéperation of a manufacturer 
of pyrethrum products, Dr. Angevine obtained 
a quantity of the jelly-like oleoresin of pyrethrum 
commonly produced when pyrethrum extracts 
are manufactured by the cold process. It con- 
tains approximately 6 per cent pyrethrins. The 
substance was mixed with petrolatum to produce 
an unguent containing 2 per cent pyrethrins. 

The ointment is non-poisonous to man. Ad- 
ministered to guinea pigs, no toxic effects were 
noted, no changes in the hemoglobin, urine or 
blood urine observed, and the total of the pyre- 


thrums administered were recovered from the 
animals on excretion. 

The ointment was tried on prisoners. As soon 
as it was applied the lice would curl up and die 
within a few moments. Even when spread 
lightly over infected areas the tiny parasites 
which had burrowed into the skin would back 
out from their retreats and could be seen con- 
vulsed with paralysis. The eggs, which are 
usually extremely tenaceous, immediately be- 
came detached from the hairs. On the whole, 
the action was almost instantaneous and very 
decisive. In more than 200 cases, a single appli- 
cation was sufficient to delouse the patient, and 
not a single instance of contact dermatitis or 
skin irritation developed. 

Dr. Angevine tried the ointment on 70 cases 
of scabies. Most lesions healed after a single 
treatment, while the most severe cases required 
no more than three applications. No cases of 
dermatitis, skin irritation or recurrence of the 
scabies developed. 

Med. Annals of D. C. 10, 1 (Jan. 1941), 21-22 


SULFAPYRIDINE 
WITH OTHER DRUGS 


The evacuation of British soldiers at Dunkirk 
flooded English hospitals with casualties and 
necessitated a tremendous number of dressings, 
removals of tubes and minor operations within a 
short space of time. There was not enough port- 
able gas apparatus available and pentothal sod- 
ium was used to induce anesthesia even though 
most, if not all, the patients had received sulfa- 
pyridine before reaching the hospital. Although 
the use of these two drugs simultaneously has 
been thought dangerous, no complications were 
encountered, according to E. J. Radley-Smith 
(Brit. Med. Jour., 2 (Oct. 12, 1940), 488-489). 

The large number of head injuries in which 
there was not only an infection but a state of 
intracranial pressure due to edema and congestion 
tequiring dehydration, led the British physicians 
to use sulfapyridine and magnesium sulfate at the 
same time. This, too, has been thought to be 


dangerous, but Dr. Radley-Smith, found no un- 
toward results from their use. 
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A. PH. A. PUBLISHES 
A CRITICAL STUDY OF BERGAMOT OIL 


THIS INDISPENSABLE PERFUME 
INGREDIENT, OF WHICH ITALY 
EXPORTS 100,000 POUNDS A YEAR 
MORE THAN IT PRODUCES, IS 
SUBJECT OF NEW MONOGRAPH 


OM a small area along the southwestern 

coastline of the Italian peninsula, in the pro- 
vince of Reggio-Calabria, the world gets its 
supply of bergamot oil, one of the most important 
ingredients of fine perfumes. Bergamot oil not 
only has a delicate and persistent fragrance of its 
own, but its odor harmonizes with that of prac- 
tically every other perfume and adds an inde- 
finable sweetness and freshness to the mixture. 
It gives ‘‘punch”’ to light, delicate fragrances and 
“lift” to latent, heavy odors, 

The oil is extracted from the peel of the lemon- 
yellow bergamot fruit which is a member of the 
citrus family. The fruit is slightly smaller than 
an orange and grows on a small tree. 

The limited supply of bergamot oil coupled 
with its great demand makes it an expensive 
commodity and, as a result, a great temptation to 
the adulterator. The extent of ‘‘stretching”’ the 
supply that is done through adulteration can be 
appreciated by a glance at the statistics which 
show that for the past fifteen years Italy has ex- 
ported an average of 100,000 pounds more berga- 
mot oil annually than it has produced, and still 
has had an excess to carry over the following 


American Pharmaceutical Association, 
2215 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


season. These 100,000 pounds represent 32 per 
cent of the average annual exports, 

The extensive and varied adulteration of this 
important oil has created many problems for the 
chemist since its composition is extremely com- 
plex and its determination difficult. The best 
scientific minds of both continents have studied 
the problem for years, and a host of reports, 
facts and opinions has been published here and 
abroad. 

To collect these published data, correlate the 
information they contain and present a com- 
prehensive monograph for the guidance of those 
who use bergamot oil has been a herculean task. 
The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
through its Committee on Monographs, has 
sponsored this important project and published 
“Bergamot Oil” by Donald Davis Mossman, 
Instructor in Chemistry at Hunter College of the 
City of New York, and Marston Taylor Bogert, 
Emeritus Professor of Organic Chemistry of 
Columbia University. It is available from the 
ASSOCIATION at $1.25 a copy. 

The 122-page monograph describes the history, 
geographical distribution, cultivation and proc- 
essing of the oil; its trade and commerce and its 
composition and characteristics. The authors dis- 
cuss and criticize the analytical methods used to 
detect adulterants and suggest a new method of 
analysis which avoids many of the inadequacies 
of the present methods. 


Please send me ........ copies of BERGAMOT OIL, A. Ph. A. Mono- 
—_ No. 2, by Mossman and Bogert, for which I enclose $........ ($1.25 a 
copy). 
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NEW PRESCRIPTION STUDY SHOWS 


RESULTS OF A U.S. 


SIXTY-THREE PER CENT OF NON- 
NARCOTIC PRESCRIPTIONS BEING 
WRITTEN IN MARYLAND CALL FOR 
OFFICIAL DRUGS, ANDREWS FINDS 


HREE out of five non-narcotic prescriptions 

filled in a representative group of pharmacies 
in the state of Maryland call for official prepara- 
tions while only two out of five prescriptions in 
adjoining states are for U. S. P. and N. F. prod- 
ucts, according to a new prescription ingredient 
survey conducted by Marvin J. Andrews, assis- 
tant professor of pharmacy at the University of 
Maryland School of Pharmacy. That one pre- 
scription in five, or a differential of 25 per cent, 
is a measure of the effectiveness of the intensive, 
well-directed professional relations program spon- 
sored by the Maryland Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion through a committee on U.S. P.—N. F. pub- 
licity of which Professor Andrews is chairman. 
It demonstrates that a real program to acquaint 
physicians and dentists with official forms of 
medication will show results. 

Professor Andrews’ survey is based on reports 
from 236 pharmacies and covers all of the pre- 
scriptions filled in one week, a total of 19,010, of 
which 13,773 were non-narcotic. The states in- 
cluded in the survey, in addition to Maryland, 
were the District of Columbia, Ohio, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. In Maryland, 
62.98 per cent of the non-narcotic prescriptions 
filled called for official items; in the District of 
Columbia, 45.81 per cent; in Ohio, 41.55 per 

cent; in Virginia, 42.55 per cent; in Pennsyl- 
vania, 42.86 per cent; 
49.47 per cent. 

Quite apart from its value in indicating the 
value of state professional relations programs, 
the study will serve as an excellent guide to the 
pharmacist in making up an initial order of 
prescription ingredients for a new pharmacy. 

The full 72-page report includes detailed tabu- 
lations of all of the prescription ingredients, and 


and in West Virginia, 


P—N. F. PROGRAM 


information of prescription pricing, record keep- 
ing and other general information. Copies may 
be obtained from The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION at forty cents each. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE SURVEY 


Interesting facts disclosed by Professor An- 
drews’ survey include the following: 


Acetylsalicylic acid was the most frequently 
prescribed drug, occurring 1653 times. The 
fifteen next most often prescribed, in the order of 
their occurrence, were acetophenetidin, am- 
monium chloride, citrated caffeine, distilled 
water, sodium bromide, tincture of belladonna, 
phenobarbital, sodium bicarbonate, soluble pheno- 
barbital, elixir of phenobarbital, elixir of terpin 
hydrate, compound elixir of pepsin, sodium 
salicylate, syrup of wild cherry and tincture of 
hyoscyamus. 

A customer analysis showed that 88.39 per 
cent presented one prescription for compounding, 
10.48 per cent presented two, 1.01 per cent pre- 
sented three and 0.12 per cent presented four. 

The pharmacies included in the study filled a 
total of 83 prescriptions written by dentists 
during the week. 

In giving copies of prescriptions only 55 per 
cent noted the price charged in the N. A. R. D. 
code. 

Ninety-nine pharmacies had to purchase or 
borrow a total of 165 new items to fill prescrip- 
tions during the week. 

More prescriptions were filled on Saturday 
than on any other day of the week, in the stores 
studied. Other days, in the order of the number 
of prescriptions filled were Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Tuesday and Saturday. 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO 
SULFONAMIDES IN THE BODY 


by RICHARD A. DENO, Ph.D. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


WHAT PHARMACISTS SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT THE ABSORPTION, 
ACETYLATION, DISTRIBUTION, 
EXCRETION, MODE OF ACTION 
AND INCOMPATIBILITIES OF 
SULFANILAMIDE DERIVATIVES 


criticism which is frequently leveled at 
some of our older drugs is that their use is 
entirely empiric rather than based on an accurate 
knowledge of their effect on the body. This 
cannot be said for the sulfonamides, however, for 
never has a class of drugs been subjected to such 
extensive and exacting tests, both experimentally 
on animals and clinically on man, as has this 
group of chemotherapeutic agents. 

For this intensive study the codperation of 
chemists, bacteriologists, pharmacologists and 
practicing physicians is required, and the pattern 
for research proceeds along the same line for 
each of the new sulfanilamide derivatives that 
finally is used as a medicinal. First come the 
synthesis and manufacture of the drug by the 
chemist. Next come the bacteriological tests to 
determine the germs against which the chemical 
is effective. Once this is established the phar- 
macologist must learn the toxicity of the drug and 
discover, if possible, what harmful effects it may 
have on the body. If these do not counter- 
balance its usefulness, the drug is tried out 
clinically and eventually may be released for 
use. But even after it is in use, a constant 
effort is made to learn how much is absorbed, 
where it goes in the body, what happens to the 
substance in the tissues and body fluids, what it 
does to the germs there and how it is excreted. 
These are not academic questions but give the 
data needed for accurate determination of dosage, 
length of treatment, therapeutic incompatibili- 
ties and for other practical information on the use 
of the medicament. 


ABSORPTION 


When such a drug as monohydrated sodium 
sulfapyridine is given by intravenous injection the 
maximum percentage of the chemical in the blood 
is attained immediately for there is no problem 
of absorption involved. By subcutaneous injec- 
tion, however, a period of from two to three 
hours is required before maximum percentage is 
reached in the blood stream. 

Administered by mouth, sulfadiazine requires 
from four to six hours to be absorbed frorh the 
small intestine and show a high level in the blood, 
and about the same time is needed with sulfa- 
pyridine and sulfathiazole. Sulfanilamide is 
absorbed a little more rapidly. Sulfanilylguani- 
dine is absorbed very poorly, most of it passing 
on to the large intestine where little or no absorp- 
tion occurs and where the drug acts locally as a 
powerful inhibitor of bacterial growth in the 
intestinal contents. As pointed out in the 
February number of this JouRNAL, the slow ab- 
sorption of sulfanilylguanidine makes it of par- 
ticular value in the treatment of intestinal ail- 
ments due to bacteria. 


When given by rectal administration the 
absorption of the sulfonamides is erratic. Re- 
ports from England on the usefulness of sulfanil- 
amide when given by this route have been reason- 
ably favorable when from three to five times the 
oral dose has been used. Conversely, in the 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences, Peter- 
son and others report that with 5-Gm. doses of 
sulfadiazine given in suspension by rectum, only 
traces of the drug were detected in the blood. 

Local implantation of sulfanilamide in con- 
taminated wounds, such as compound fractures, is 
also followed by very slow absorption from the 
tissues to the blood and a corresponding low 
percentage in the blood stream. This is advan- 
tageous, of course, as the effect desired is a high 
percentage of the drug in the wounded tissues. 
This result in furthered by the practice of render- 
ing the are aimmobile by enclosing it in a cast. 
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ACETYLATION 


When given orally, sulfonamide drugs are ab- 
sorbed from the small intestine into the blood 
capillaries which lead to the liver. Before get- 
ting into the general circulation the chemical 
must pass through this organ. In the liver a part 
of the drug is combined with acetic acid. This 
process of acetylation produces a derivative of 
much lower solubility and of little or no value as a 
bacteriostatic agent. Sulfapyridine appears to 
be acetylated to the greatest extent, as much as 
60 per cent being converted into the inactive and 
poorly soluble acetylsulfapyridine. As much as 
one-half of a quantity of sulfanilamide which 
has been absorbed may be acetylated, while for 
sulfadiazine only one-fourth is conjugated to 
form the acetyl derivative. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Ifthe disease for which a sulfonamide drug is 
given is localized in the blood stream, it is im- 
portant to have a uniform percentage of the un- 
conjugated chemical in the blood sufficient to 
prevent growth of the germ. This can be insured 
by running quantitative determinations on small 
samples of blood, and then regulating the dose 
administered so as to maintain an adequate 
amount in the blood stream. If, however, the 
germ is in a body fluid other than blood, or in the 
tissues, it is essential to know how well the drug 
permeates the fluid or tissue involved so that a 
sufficiently high level can be maintained to insure 
adequate penetration from the blood. In gen- 
eral, other body humors, such as spinal fluid, 
contain about twenty-five per cent less chemical 
than does the blood stream. In the case of sulfa- 
thiazole, diffusion into the spinal fluid is very 
poor, making this drug of inferior value in treat- 
ing infections such as meningitis. 

In a small percentage of those taking sulfon- 
amide drugs, penetration of certain organs may 
produce serious results. Most dangerous of these 
are the effects on the blood-forming organs. Red 
blood corpuscles are sometimes destroyed in 
sufficient numbers to produce an anemia, or there 
may be simply a reduction in the percentage of 
hemoglobin in the blood. Other types of blood 
cells may also be sharply reduced, and in such 
instances the drug must be withdrawn. The 
only way in which these dangerous effects can be 
determined is by an accurate count of the blood 
cells. Fortunately such effects are the exception 
rather than the rule, but they occur with suffi- 
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cient regularity to make the administration of 
any sulfonamide a risk unless the blood picture is 
followed closely. 


EXCRETION 


By far the greater percentage of a sulfonamide 
in the blood and tissues is excreted by way of the 
kidneys, either in the free or conjugated form. 
And, since this excretion is continuous, if the kid- 
neys are functioning properly it is necessary to 
give the drug at frequent intervals in order to 
maintain the percentage in the blood at a uniform 
level. Should anything impair kidney function 
so as to interfere with the elimination of the drug 
it will accumulate in the blood and tissues where 
its potential danger is increased. To guard 
against this, sufficient water is usually given to 
produce a urinary output between one liter and 
one and one-half liters a day. 

A further source of trouble in excretion may be 
caused by a high percentage of the acetylated 
form in the kidneys. Since the acetyl derivative 
is less soluble, it precipitates from the urine more 
readily and the crystals may block the kidney 
tubules, thus interfering with normal excretion. 
In some cases there may be such damage to the 
urinary organs as to cause bleeding and extensive 
destruction of the tissues. 


MODE OF ACTION 


Despite widespread attempts to discover how 
these newer chemotherapeutic agents produce 
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their effect in the body, to learn just what they 
do to the germs, the only answer available is the 
simple statement that they inhibit the growth of 
susceptible microédrganisms in the test-tube and 
in the body. There have been some experiments 
which indicate that the sulfonamides upset the 
nutrition of the germs and hence stop their multi- 
plication. But how this upset is produced is not 
clear. 

One or two things have been learned concerning 
what the drugs do mot do, however. They 
apparently have no effect on the production of 
antibodies. During a course of treatment with a 
sulfonamide there is no increase in the quantity 
of antibodies in the blood, nor is there any 
immunity conveyed as a result of the chemo- 
therapeutic treatment. 

Neither do the drugs have a stimulating effect 
on the ingestion of germs by phagocytic cells. 
There is no increase in the number of ‘‘scavenger” 
cells in the blood—the white blood cells—and no 
mobilization of the tissue cells which devour in- 
vaders. If this very important question on the 
mode of action could be answered, it might point 
the way to the development of tailor-made drugs 
for specific germs. 


INCOMPATIBILITIES 


When these chemicals were first introduced, 
their use with other drugs was frowned on simply 
because possible complications were not known. 
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As more has been learned, largely from clinica 
trial, it has been found that there are very few in- 
compatibilities. Sulfonamides have been given 
concurrently with arsphenamines, barbiturates, 
aspirin, digitalis and many other common 
medicinals with apparent impunity. The sulfon- 
amide is prescribed alone rather than in combina- 
tion, but any of the above can be given at the 
same time. 

The use of saline cathartics such as epsom salt 
is not advised since these are believed to further 
the harmful effect of the sulfonamide on the red 
blood cells, but even here the manner of action is 
obscure. And the use of ultraviolet radiations or 
exposure to sunlight is contraindicated because 
of a severe dermatosis which is likely to follow 
such exposures during a course of treatment. 

These observations merely mention a few of the 
points of attack that have been used to learn of 
the sulfonamides. In the war on germs that has 
been waging since the days of Pasteur, few battles 
have been more spectacular or more victorious, 
and few have given greater promise of successes 
to come. 


Dosage of a sulfonamide 
ts regulated to maintain an 
adequate concentration of the 
drug in the blood, as shown 
by quantitative. determina- 
tions. 

Photo by Black Star. 
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NEW PRESCRIPTION SPECIALTIES 


NEMBUTAL-C 


Nembutal is familiar to pharmacists as sodium 
ethyl (1-methyl butyl) barbiturate of Abbott Labo- 
ratories, marketed in the form of capsules, supposi- 
tories, elixir and sterile powder in ampuls for in- 
travenous use. 

For many cases of preoperative medication and in 
minor surgical procedures performed in the physi- 
cian’s office a more rapidly acting sedative than 
Nembutal is desired. To meet this need, Abbott 
has introduced Nembutal-C, the calcium salt of 
ethyl (1-methyl butyl) barbituric acid in tablet form. 
Its pharmacologic and clinical actions are identical 
to those of Nembutal but the tablets disintegrate 
more quickly than the capsules in which Nembutal 
is marketed and therefore the action is more rapid. 
Thus, Nembutal-C is essentially Nembutal in tablet 
form. 

In addition to its use by physicians, this new prod- 
uct will be prescribed by dentists who need a quick- 
acting sedative. 

Nembutal-C is offered in bottles of 25, 100 and 500 
tablets, costing the pharmacist $0.81, $2.70 and 
$12.24, respectively. 

Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill. 


CYCLOPAL 


This new hypnotic, cyclopentenylallylbarbituric 
acid, has been introduced by The Upjohn Company 
for hypnosis and sedation for general medical use, 
preoperative sedation to allay anxiety and appre- 
hension, obstetrical analgesia and amnesia. It is 
described as a short-acting drug of relatively low 
toxicity. It induces deep and refreshing sleep in 
about 30 minutes, its duration is 4 to 6 hours and it is 
free from unpleasant hangover effects. In hypnotic 
doses it has no appreciable effect on the heart rate, 
respiration or blood pressure. It is rapidly de- 
stroyed in the body and does not appear in the urine. 

Cyclopal is available in 2'/:-grain compressed, 
scored tablets, in bottles of 25, costing the pharma- 
cist 85 cents; bottles of 100, costing $2.85; and 


bottles of 500, costing $13.00. 
The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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LIXA-BETA 


Developed by Warner as a vitamin B; elixir for re- 
inforcing the diet in vitamin B, deficiencies, and suit- 
able for use as a vehicle in prescriptions. Each 
fluidounce represents 1600 U. S. P. units of vitamin 
B: (Thiamine Hydrochloride) and the dose is one to 
two teaspoonfuls twice daily. The preparation is 
compatible with all types of prescription ingredients 
except alkalies and carbonates. 

Lixa-Beta is supplied in bottles of 8 ounces, cost- 
ing the pharmacist $0.67 a bottle; also in pints and 
gallons. 

William R. Warner & Company, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


LIQUAEMIN 


Liquaemin is a sterile, isotonic solution of the 
sodium salt of heparin. Each cc. contains the 
equivalent of 10 mg. of highly purified heparin. It 
is an anticoagulant used in the prevention and 
treatment of postoperative thrombosis, particularly 
in operations on the vascular system; in the preven- 
tion and management of phlebitis and pulmonary 
embolism; experimentally, in bacterial endocarditis, 
chronic vascular disorders, and portal vein, coronary 
and cerebral thrombosis; also as an anticoagulant in 
blood transfusions. 

Liquaemin is used with 5 per cent glucose, Ring- 
er’s or normal saline solution as follows: Adjust 
infusion apparatus to deliver at the rate of 2000 cc. 
of fluid per 24 hours, begin infusion without Liquae- 
min; as soon as infusion is proceeding properly, add 
three 10-cc. vials (30 cc.) Liquaemin per 2000 cc. of 
solution. Four hours after adding this initial 
amount of Liquaemin, determine venous clotting 
time. If clotting time is less than 15 minutes, add 
5 cc. Liquaemin per 2000 cc. to remainder of solu- 
tion. (Example: if 1000 cc. of solution remain, 
add 2.5 cc. of Liquaemin.) Repeat procedure at 4- 
hour intervals as necessary until 15-minute clotting 
time is reached and maintained. 

_It is supplied in vials of 10 cc. costing $3.50 each. 

Roche-Organon, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
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PROGESTORAL 
Progestoral, chemically, is anhydro-hydroxy-pro- 


SYNTROGEL TABLETS 


At the suggestion of physicians, Roche has intro- 
duced a tablet form of its product Syntrogel, previ- 
ously available only in capsules. The tablets are 
pleasantly flavored and may be chewed, dissolved on 
the tongue or swallowed whole. 

Syntrogel is a combination of Aluminum Hydrox- 
ide ‘“‘Roche,” calcium carbonate, bismuth subcar- 
bonate and Syntropan ‘“‘Roche,” a synthetic non- 
narcotic antispasmodic. It is used in the relief of 
gastric hyperacidity and flatulence, gastric neuroses, 
dyspepsia, dietary indiscretions, food intolerances, 
gastric ulcers, gastric disturbances and gastric in- 
flammations. 

Syntrogel Tablets are offered in boxes of 48, cost- 
ing 55 cents a box and having a fair trade retail price 
of 82 cents a box; and in boxes of 96 tablets, costing 
$1.00 a box with a fair trade price of $1.49. 

Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 


SYNTHEPLEX-B CAPSULES 


For physicians who wish to prescribe five of the 
factors of the vitamin B complex in dosages beyond 
the practical limits of natural sources, E. R. Squibb 
& Sons has introduced Syntheplex-B Capsules, a 
miniature capsule product containing these factors 
in synthetic form. Each capsule contains: 


1 Mg. thiamin hydrochloride (B) 
1 Mg. riboflavin (G or Bz) 
0.5 Mg. pyridoxine hydrochloride (Bg) 
0.5 Mg. calcium pantothenate (filtrate factor) 
10 Mg. nicotinic acid amide (nicotinamide) 
Physicians wishing to experiment with pyridoxine 
and pantothenic acid in combination with the other 
synthetic B complex factors will find this product 
useful, as will persons who cannot tolerate yeast, or 
who cannot take large capsules. Recommended 
dosage for adults is two or more capsules daily; for 
infants and children, one or more daily. 
The product is offered in bottles of 50 capsules, 
costing the pharmacist $1.23. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York, N. Y. 
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gesterone. It is also known as pregneninolone. 

It is an orally effective progestogen and its indica- 
tions are the same as for progesterone (progestin). 
It is administered orally. Approximately 6 mg. of 
Progestoral are required orally to equal the effect of 
1 mg. of progesterone (progestin) by injection. 

Progestoral is offered in boxes of ten 10-mg. scored 
tablets, costing $4.50 a box. 

Roche-Organon, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 


PULVULES AMESEC, LILLY 


Aminophylline increases the functional activity 
of cardiac muscle, induces peripheral vasodilation 
and is a diuretic. Several clinical reports of its 
effectiveness in the treatment of asthma have been 
published during the past three years. The admin- 
istration of aminophylline has been found in some 
cases to decrease the body reaction to the intracu- 
taneous administration of allergens, suggesting that 
this drug may be of value in preventing other 
allergic phenomena in addition of asthma. 

Ephedrine raises blood pressure, increases cardiac 
activity and relieves bronchospasm by stimulating 
the peripheral sympathetic nervous system. This 
action is believed also to decrease bronchial secre- 
tion and to counteract the tendency of mucus to 
accumulate in the bronchial tubes. 

‘Amytal’ (Iso-amyl Ethyl Barbituric Acid, 
Lilly) is a hypnotic and sedative. It quiets the 
nervous unrest incidental to asthmatic attacks and 
the insomnia sometimes caused by ephedrine. 

Pulvules Amesec are a combination of these three 
drugs: each pulvule containing Aminophylline, 2 
grains; Ephedrine Hydrochloride, */s grain; and 
‘Amytal,’ grain. 

This product is suggested for the relief of bronchial 
asthma and may be of value in other allergic mani- 
festations. One, two or three pulvules may be 
taken in a 24-hour period, depending upon the con- 
dition. They should be used only under the super- 
vision of a physician and should be administered with 
caution in cardiac disorders, hyperthyroidism, 
hypertension, generalized arteriosclerosis, edema 
and in the case of elderly persons or those who have 
become weak and emaciated from chronic illness. 

Pulvules Amesec are supplied in bottles of 40, 
costing the pharmacist $0.84 per bottle; and in 
bottles of 500, costing $8.40 per bottle. 

Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The new base is diluted 
with glacial acetic acid and 
distilled water to prepare 
Liquor Aluminum Acetate 
which meets the requitre- 
ments of the National 
Formulary. 


A NEW BUROW'S SOLUTION 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURER MAKES 
ALUMINUM ACETATE CONCENTRATE 
THAT ELIMINATES OBJECTIONABLE 
FEATURES OF THE SOLUTION MADE 
BY NATIONAL FORMULARY METHOD 


UROW’S Solution, or Liquor Aluminum 
Acetate, N. F., is a valuable preparation 
used as a wet dressing in the treatment of in- 
flamed areas of the skin. It exerts a buffer, an- 
tiseptic, antiphlogistic and refrigerant action. 
It is prepared by pouring a solution of 150 Gm. 
of lead acetate in 500 cc. of water into a solution 


of 87 Gm. of aluminum sulfate in 500 cc. of water, 
with constant stirring. This forms a precipitate 
of lead sulfate which is allowed to settle; and the 
supernatant, clear liquid containing the alumi- 
num acetate poured off. The precipitate is 
transferred to a filter and washed with sufficient 
water to give 1000 cc. of finished product with 
the liquid which was poured off. 

Despite its wide following among physicians, 
and its use in this country for more than 25 
years, Burow’s Solution has certain objectionable 
features. Dr. F. C. Combes, of the Department 
of Dermatology of New York University College 
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of Medicine, and the Dermatological Service of 
Bellevue Hospital, New York, has analyzed these 
objectionable features in a communication to the 
N. F. Revision Committee and in recent articles 
published in The New York State Journal of 
Medicine (40 (1940), 37-42; 41 (1941), 51-53). 

In the first place, Dr. Combes calls attention 
to the fact that, based on the molecular weights 
of the two ingredients of this preparation, 87.84 
Gm. instead of 87 Gm. of aluminum sulfate is 
needed to precipitate completely the lead in 150 
Gm. of lead acetate. If only 87 Gm. are used, 
as specified in the N. F. formula, there is an ex- 
cess of lead acetate in the finished solution 
amounting to 1.45 Gm., or the equivalent of 
0.079 Gm. of lead per 100 cc. Lead is objection- 
able in a preparation to be used on open wounds. 

It is planned to set up a definite test for lead 
and a maximum allowable lead content in the 
new N. F., but this may only serve to lead phar- 
macists and manufacturers to use an excess of 
aluminum sulfate in order to make sure of com- 
pletely reacting with the lead acetate. Such a 
practice will give an excess of aluminum sulfate 
in the finished prodtict and this chemical is ir- 
ritating to open wounds. 

Secondly, different samples of Burow’s Solu- 
tion show varying hydrogen ion concentrations. 
Inasmuch as one action of the preparation is as a 
buffer to retard the changes in py of the skin 
tissues due to infection and inflammation, a prepa- 
ration of definite, dependable, stable hydrogen 
ion concentration is desirable. 

Thirdly, Burow’s Solution is inclined to be 
rather unstable, throwing down a precipitate of 
basic aluminum acetate which on standing de- 
creases the aluminum acetate content and the 
acidity of the preparation. 


THE NEW SOLUTION 


A new Burow’s Solution has been developed 
by the Niacet Chemicals Corp., of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., prepared by the direct combination of 
metallic aluminum and glacial acetic acid by dis- 
solving the aluminum in the acid without the use 
of lead acetate. The product is available in con- 
centrate liquid form as Burow’s Solution Base— 
Lead Free.* Burow’s Solution, meeting the 
N. F. standards, may be prepared by the follow- 
ing formula: 


* Distributors: Irving Wise & Co., 124 West 18th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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Burow’s Solution Base... .. 184 cc 
Glacial Acetic Acid....... 28 cc. 
Distilled Water, g.s....... 1000 cc. 
Liquor Aluminum Subacetate may be pre- 
pared by the following formula: 
Burow’s Solution Base ..... 34.4 cc. 
Glacial Acetic Acid........ 2.5 cc 
Distilled Water,g.s....... 100 ce 


The new Burow’s Solution meets the standards 
of the National Formulary, is free from lead and 
has only a trace of sulfates, shows minimum 
variation in py, does not deteriorate as much 
on standing and is thought to be generally 
superior to the present product. 

Dr. Combes has used the new Burow’s Solu- 
tion in a dilution of 1-20 in the treatment of ur- 
ticaria, cellulitis, insect bites, cutaneous abra- 
sions, abscesses and carbuncles, ethyma, pom- 
pholyx, acute dermatophytosis, vesicular and 
bullous microbids, acute paronychia, erysipelas, 
balanitis and chancroid, lymphangitis, sycosis 
vulgaris, suppurating lymphadenitis, conjuncti- 
vitis, and dermatitis venenata, a contact derma- 
titis due to various mechanical, thermal, chemical 
and plant irritants. 

The new aluminum acetate concentrate has 
not been placed on the market as yet for there is 
a question as to whether its use in the prepara- 
tion of Burow’s Solution might violate the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act since the Solu- 
tion would not be prepared by the official method. 

Thus the new Burow’s Solution Base cannot be 
used for preparing Burow’s Solution, N. F., un- 
less the monograph for this preparation is liber- 
alized to permit the manufacture by other meth- 
ods. The Revision Committee has tentatively 
approved such a change for the next Edition. 


MILK DILUENT 


Burow’s Solution is usually diluted with 10 to 
20 parts of water before use, but skim milk is 
recommended by some dermatologists as the 
diluent. Milk is a colloid, contains phosphates 
and has definite bacteriostatic properties itself. 
A preparation using powdered milk and the new 
aluminum acetate base has been suggested as 
follows: 


Powdered Milk.......... 
Burow’s Solution Base..... 
Distilled Water.......... 
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NEW REGULATIONS 
FOR DRUGS LABELED 


"FOR PRESCRIPTION USE ONLY” 


GOVERNMENT PROMULGATES NEW 
LABELING REQUIREMENTS TO 
STOP OVER-THE-COUNTER SALES 
OF PRESCRIPTION USE PRODUCTS 


EW regulations designed to prevent the 
misuse of the ‘‘prescription use only’’ label 
exemption under the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Law were officially promulgated by the 
Food and Drug Administration on April 15th to 
take effect in 180 days. Under the new regula- 
tions, a shipment of a drug may be exempt from 
the necessity of being labeled with adequate 
directions for use: 

(1) If such shipment is made for use ex- 
clusively by or on the prescription of physician, 
dentist or veterinarian. 

(2) If adequate directions for use of the drug 
are available in scientific publications or other- 
wise. 

(3) If the label of the drug bears the state- 
ment: ‘“‘Caution: To be used only by or on the 
prescription ofa........ ,»’ or “Caution: To be 
used onlybya........ ,’’ the blanks to be filled in 


by the word “Physician,” ‘‘Dentist,” ‘‘Veteri- 


narian,”’ or a combination of them. 

(4) If the label contains no representation 
with respect to the conditions for which the drug 
is to be used. 

(5) If the drug is not a U. S. P. or N. F. 
product, and is fabricated from two or more in- 
gredients, its label bears the quantity or pro- 
portion of each active ingredient. 

Such exemption remains valid until all of the 
shipment or delivery is used by the physician, 
dentist or veterinarian, or is dispensed on pre- 
scription. If any part of the shipment is dis- 
posed of other than by or on the prescription of a 
physician, dentist or veterinarian, the exemption 
expires at once. The causing by any person of 
such an exemption to so expire is an act of mis- 
branding under the law unless the drug has been 
relabeled to bear adequate directions for use. 


Stated simply, the new regulations mean that if 
a manufacturer wishes to take advantage of the 
exemption permitting him to omit adequate 
directions for use from the label of a product he 
must be sincere. He must not use this exemption 
merely as a means of relieving himself of the 
responsibility of preparing adequate directions 
for use of a product. If he does make use of 
the exemption he cannot as much as state what 
conditions the drug is intended for, but must 
make this information available to physicians, 
dentists, veterinarians and pharmacists through 
scientific publications or otherwise. 


PHARMACIST TO SUPPLY DATA 


As tentatively drafted several weeks ago, the 
regulations stated that the manufacturer avail- 
ing himself of the ‘prescription use only” exemp- 
tion must make adequate directions for the use of 
such products available to physicians, dentists 
and veterinarians in scientific publications or 
otherwise. The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
AssocraTion filed a formal request with the 
Food and Drug Administration that this state- 
ment be reworded in such a way as to include 
pharmacists among those to whom information 
should be given. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration acted upon this request by deleting all 
mention of specific groups to whom information 
should be given. 

This portion of the new regulations places a 
real responsibility on the pharmacist to read his 
pharmaceutical journals and to keep on file in- 
formation concerning the composition, properties 
and uses of ‘‘prescription use only” drugs. Now, 
more than ever, the pharmacist is placed in a 
position of being able to render the physician a 
much-needed information service and the pro- 
gressive man will use this means of establishing 
closer relationships with the physicians he 
serves. 

Pharmacists should, under no circumstances, 
sell products that are labeled ‘‘to be used only on 
the prescription of a physician’’ over-the-counter. 
The Food and Drug Administration has already 
cited a substantial number of pharmacists for 
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violating the law in this regard and investigators 
are calling on pharmacies all over the country 
daily in the enforcement campaign. 

Pharmacists should insist upon the proper 
labeling of drugs they purchase and make sure 
that labels of products they intend to sell over- 
the-counter do not bear a “‘prescription use only”’ 
statement. 


COMMON DRUGS 


The new regulations exempt drugs from the 
necessity of being labeled with adequate direc- 


tions for use with respect to directions for com- 
mon uses, adequate directions for which are 
known by the ordinary individual. 


FOR MANUFACTURING USE 


The new regulations also exempt drugs from 
the necessity of being labeled with adequate 
directions for use if the label bears the statement 
“For manufacturing use only,’’ and the labeling 
contains no representation with respect to the 
effect of the drug, and if the shipment is made for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of another drug. 


TEXT OF THE NEW REGULATIONS 


2.106 Drugs and devices; directions for use 


(b) A shipment or other delivery of a drug or 
device shall be exempt from compliance with the 
requirements of clause (1) of section 502 (f) of 
the Act if: 


(1) Such shipment or delivery is made for 
use exclusively by or on the prescription of 
physicians, dentists or veterinarians licensed 
by law to administer or apply such drug or 
device; 

(2) Adequate directions for so using such 
drug or device are available in scientific pub- 
lications or otherwise; 

(3) The label of such drug or device bears 
the statement “‘Caution: To be used uety by 
or on the prescription of a .......... ot 
“Caution: To be used only bya......... “ie 
the blank to be filled in by the word “Physi- 
cian,” “Dentist” or “Veterinarian,” or any 
combination of two or all of such words, as 
the case may be; 

(4) no representation appears in the 
labeling of such drug or device with respect 
to the conditions for which it is to be used; 
and 

(5) in the case of a drug which is not 
designated solely by a name recognized in an 
official compendium and which is fabricated 
from two or more ingredients, its label also 
bears the quantity or porportion of each 
active ingredient. 


Such exemption shall remain valid until all of 
such shipment or delivery is used by physicians, 
dentists or veterinarians licensed by law to ad- 


minister or apply such drug or device, or is 
dispensed upon, and under labels bearing the 
directions for use specified in, prescriptions of 
such physicians, dentists or veterinarians. But 
if such shipment or delivery, or any part thereof, 
is otherwise disposed of as a drug or device, 
such exemption shall thereupon expire. The 
causing by any person of such an exemption so 
to expire shall be considered to be an act of mis- 
branding for which such person shall be liable 
unless, prior to such disposition, such drug or 
device is relabeled to comply with clause (1) of 
section 502 (f) of the Act. 

(c) A shipment or other delivery of a drug or 
device shall also be exempt from compliance 
with the requirements of clause (1) of section 
502 (f) of the Act: 

(1) With respect to directions for com- 
mon uses, adequate directions for which are 
known by the ordinary individual; or 

(2) if the label of such drug or device 
bears the statement ‘‘For manufacturing use 
only,” and the labeling thereof contains no 
representation with respect to the effect of 
such drug or device; and if such shipment or 
delivery is made for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of another drug or device. 


But an exemption under subparagraph (2) 
shall expire if such shipment or delivery, or any 
part thereof, is otherwise disposed of as a drug 
or device. The causing by any person of such 
an exemption so to expire shall be considered to 
be an act of misbranding for which such person 
shall be liable unless, prior to such disposition, 
such drug or device is relabeled to comply with 
clause (1) of section 502 (f) of the Act. 
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The Clean-Up Campaign, sponsored annually 
by the Birmingham, Ala., Retail Druggists Associa- 
tion, was held April lst to 15th. Pharmacies were 
inspected and graded on general appearance, clean- 
liness, condition of equipment, condition of stock, 
adequacy of records and neatness of personnel. 
Prizes will be awarded to the pharmacies making 
the best scores. 


“National Defense and the Drug Industry” will 
be the subject of a forum as part of the annual con- 
vention of the American Drug Manufacturers As- 
sociation, to be held at White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., May 5th to 8th. Col. C. F. Shook, of the Sur- 
geon General’s Office, Major C. V. Morgan, of the 
Commodities Division of the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board and Commander C. L. Andrus, 
of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the U. S. 
Navy, will take part in the discussion. 

Other featured speakers at the convention will in- 
clude Hon. Paul V. McNutt, Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, Hon. Henry J. Allen, 
former Governor of Kansas, Dr. Perrin H. Long, of 
the Johns Hopkins University Medical School, J. A. 
Horton, of the Federal Trade Commission and Dr. 
Theodore C. Klumpp, of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 


Dean H. Evert Kendig, of Temple University 
School of Pharmacy, will be tendered a testimonial 
dinner by the Alumni Association of his school on 
May 8th at 7:00 p.m., at Mitten Hall, on the univer- 
sity campus in Philadelphia. The dinner is in recog- 
nition of his election as president of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, and his com- 
pletion of forty years of teaching in pharmacy and 
medical schools. 


A medicinal plant garden is the newest project of 
the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. Dean H. 
C. Newton has announced that arrangements have 
been made to establish the garden on the grounds of 
the Bussey Institution of Harvard University at 
Jamaica Plain, adjoining the Arnold Arboretum. 
The use of this most desirable location is made pos- 
sible through the coéperation of Dr. E. D. Merrill, 
Administrator of Botanical Collections of Harvard 
University. Dr. Heber W. Youngken and Dr. 


Maynard W. Quimby are in charge of the develop- 
ment of the garden. 
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IN THE NEWS 


Dr. Ivor Griffith, Dean of Pharmacy at the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy and Science and well- 
known pharmacist, chemist, author and lecturer, 
was elected President of that institution on March 
31st. He succeeds Dr. Wilmer Krusen, who was 
elected President-Emeritus. 

Other officers elected were Ambrose Hunsberger, 
first vice-president; C. Mahlon Kline, second vice- 
president; Dr. Otto W. Osterlund, treasurer; 
Theodore Campbell, Jr., corresponding secretary; 
Dr. W. Wilson McNeary, recording secretary; Prof. 
Linwood F. Tice, Editor of the American Journal of 
Pharmacy; Dr. Madeline Oxford Holland, librarian; 
and Dr. John M. McDonnell, curator of the museum. 


Herman J. Anderson, of the College of Pharmacy 
of Columbia University, was tendered a testimonial 
dinner at the Hotel Abbey, New York City, on 
April 7th, by the Delta Sigma Theta Fraternity, in 
recognition of his services to undergraduates of the 
college. 


Lederle Laboratories, of New York, has taken 
over the distribution and sales of Cerevim, the pre- 
cooked cereal food, formerly distributed by the 
Cerevim Products Corporation. 


D. Olan Meeker, B.S., Chem. Eng., M.D., has 
joined the staff of Murray Breese Associates, ad- 
vertising and marketing agency, of New York. 


Carson G. Frailey has been appointed Washington 
Representative of the Drug, Chemical & Allied 
Trades Section of the New York Board of Trade. 
He is the son of Carson P. Frailey, secretary of the 
American Drug Manufacturers Association. 


The Third Annual Pharmacy Conference of the 
College of Pharmacy of Ohio State University was 
held April 22nd, at Columbus. The program con- 
sisted of laboratory demonstrations followed by dis- 
cussions of newer developments and practices in the 
field of pharmacy covering such subjects as vita- 
mins, biologicals, drug store merchandising, drug 
legislation and pharmacy organizations. These 
topics were discussed by such outstanding men as 
Dr. R. P. Fischelis, secretary of the New Jersey 
Board of Pharmacy; M. N. Ford, secretary of the 
Ohio Board of Pharmacy; L. M. Reid of Dayton, 
Ohio, president of the Ohio State Pharmaceutical 
Association; Harry G. Baskind of Cleveland, Ohio, 
practicing pharmacist and store owner; and Dr. 
Ole Gisvold, Dr. E. P. Guth and Dr. L. D. Hiner, 
members of the College of Pharmacy faculty. 
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Harry J. Schnell, president and editor of the Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter, the Green Book Buyers 
Directory and the National Painters Magazine, has 
purchased the three publications from the Oil 
Paint and Drug Publishing Company, and has 
formed the Schnell Publishing Company, as pub- 
lishers of the group. Hugh Craig, William Stuart 
Auchincloss and Burr Price are vice-presidents of the 
new company. 


“TJ Am an American’ Day will be celebrated for 
the third successive year on May 18th, by proclama- 
tion of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. Patriotic, 
civil and educational organizations will join in exer- 
cises to impress the public with the significance of 
citizenship. 


Frank O. Taylor, of Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has been elected Chairman of the A. Pu. A. 
Committee on U. S. P. 


Maurice M. Yearty, pharmacist, of Valdosta, Ga., 
has been appointed by Governor Eugene Talmage to 
direct Georgia’s new State Department of Phar- 
macy as Chief Drug Inspector. 


John C. Cameron, who was elected to honorary 
membership in the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
AssocraTION in 1939 and who attended the Rich- 
mond meeting last year, has returned safely to 
England, and is at present serving in the Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland, in Edinburgh, accord- 
ing to a recent letter received by Dr. J. L. Powers. 


Dr. Roy B. Cook, of Charleston, W. Va., has 
donated the following volumes and other publica- 
tions, to the Library of THz AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PHARMACY: 

“Biddle’s Materia Medica,” 9th Edition (1883) 
Philadelphia, in accord with the Sixth Revision of 
the United States Pharmacopoeia. 

The Almanacs had their place with many of the 
drug store patrons; they had a price, ¢. e., were not 
distributed without cost. Among those donated by 
Dr. Cook are the following: 

“‘Hostetter’s United States Almanac” (1872); the 
“Tribune Almanac” (1864); ‘‘The Gazette Annual 
Register and Handbook of Information;” ‘Ayers 
American Almanac’”’ (1868); ‘“‘The Rev. Ir. Hicks 
Almanac” (1908); ‘‘Farmers and Mechanics Ger- 
man-English Almanac” (1861); ‘‘Essays of the 
Materia Medica, Second Edition;” and ‘A Cata- 
logue of Diseases and Their Remedies,’”’ by Dr. 
Jaynes. 


Mr. E. Wilder Spaulding, Chief, Division of Re- 
search and Publication, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C., presented a copy of “Formule 
Normales,” which came through the Minister of 
Hungary. 


Sulfanilamide and sulfapyridine undoubtedly are 
largely responsible for the drop in the pneumonia 
death rate of 12 per cent during the first nine months 
of 1940 as compared with a similar period of 1939. 
The 1940 death rate from this disease of 53.6 per 
100,000 was 19 per cent less than in 1938. 


During March, the following visited THz AmERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY: Joseph Leavitt, 
Edwin Einar Wilson, Robert C. Stevens, Lawrence 
C. Moulthrop, Abraham B. Berkowitz, Leo Lite, 
Sidney Warshofsky, LeBaron S. Walker, John T. 
Karman, Lily V. Niemi, Eva Lawdanski, Joseph S. 
Cohen, Herbert G. Wein, Charles M. Sanaye, Jr., 
Lloyd B. Winick, A. Herman Bloom, Edward Beron, 
George C. Lerner, Nathan Glover, Irwin Sujsovitz, 
Leslie N. Baker, Anthony Brenzo, Benjamin W. Iris, 
Jason Schnide, Robert L. Kowetz, Charles Chronis, 
Bryce C. Moulton, Herbert B. Leadbeater, James 
P. Rokas, Louis J. Pappds, Dominic L. Bartolo- 
minci, Daniel Grimento, Eleutticrios Vozeolas, 
Louis Tobin, Alexander Harmantoe, Harold L. 
Jacobs, Beatrice J. Josselin, Wendell A. Boggs, 
Joseph Kattar, Ettore Tammaro, Jacqueline F. 
Olden, Henry Pushard, Grant Schumann, Ervin R. 
Leavitt, Louis T. Maearonac, Robert F. Danahy, 
Walter I. Greenfeld, Orrin B. Cole, Stephen J. 
O’Dea, Rachel M. Burns, students at the Massachu- 
setts College of Pharmacy; L. M. Ohmart, Malcolm 
J. MacLeod, Robert A. Walsh and Bruno C. Vig- 
nan, members of the faculty of the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy; C. L. Cox, Newark, N. J.; 
Max Celler, Washington, D. C.; Eugene Beneck- 
son, Brooklyn, N. ¥.; Harry H. Yankelowitz, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 
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BRANCH MEETINGS 


Cuicaco.—Five motion picture films on the pro- 
duction of essential oils in various parts of the world 
were shown at the March 18th meeting of the 
Chicago Branch, through the courtesy of Fritzsche 
Bros., Inc., of New York City. The films covered 
the following subjects: 


1. The production of citrus oils, including oils of 
lemon, orange, lime and mandarin. 

2. The production of essential oils in the Ameri- 
cas, including oils of wintergreen, peppermint, 
petitgrain, dill weed and balsam peru. 

3. The production of essential oils in Africa, 
including oils of thyme, origanum, pennyroyal, 
cloves, pepper, geranium and ylang ylang. 

4. The production of essential oils in the Far 
East, including oils of sandalwood, cinnamon, 
eucalyptus and star anise. 

5. The production of essential oils in Europe, 
including the flower oils. 


FERRIS INSTITUTE STUDENT BRANCH.—Dr. Schol- 
ler, a local optometrist, addressed the February 
meeting of the Ferris Institute Student Branch, 
explaining the functioning of the human eye. The 
extensive compounding of ophthalmic prescriptions 
in a pharmacy made this lecture of great importance 
to students for it stimulated an appreciation of the 
factors to be considered in the treatment of eye 
disorders. 

The March meeting was addressed by Dr. Grieves, 
a local physician, who is a member of the draft 
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board of his district. He explained the mechanics 
of the draft board’s work, related interesting inci- 
dents which have occurred and discussed the 
principal physical disabilities encountered in draftees, 


Micuican.—Leonard A. Seltzer, of Detroit, ad- 
dressed the February 18th meeting of the Michigan 
Branch on the subject of “Medical Prerogative, 
Pharmaceutical Function, and the U. S. Pharma- 
copeeia.”’ 

Following Dr. Seltzer’s discussion, John Casper, 
of E. R. Squibb & Sons, presented the skit entitled 
“Selling Vitamin Products in the Drug Store’’ which 
was the hit of last year’s N. A. R. D. convention. 
Characters in the skit were members of the Branch. 

A talking picture, in technicolor, on ‘‘The Vitamin 
B Complex,” sponsored by E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
brought the evening’s program to a close. The 
meeting had the largest attendance in the history of 
the Branch. 

Captain Granville Leon Richey, M. C., of Station 
Hospital, Selfridge Field, addressed the March 25th 
meeting on “‘Aviation Medicine.’’ He told of the 
many advancements made in aviation since the 
World War. Particularly interesting was the im- 
portant part played by medicine to bring about 
many of the spectacular accomplishments. He 
credited Colonel Meyer, of the Medical Air Corps, 
with many contributions which make present-day 
feats in the air possible. He said the planes can be 
produced to-day to climb into the stratosphere and 
substratosphere and attain speeds of five to six 
hundred miles per hour, but the difficulty is to man 
these planes. Ways and means must be found to 
make it possible for men to fly under these condi- 
tions. 


BaLTimorE.—The Student Auxiliary of the Mary- 
land Pharmaceutical Association met with the 
Branch at its April 3rd meeting. The program, 
arranged by a committee of students, consisted of a 
motion picture entitled “Quality Control,” pre- 
sented by L. F. Mercer, of the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, and an address by Dr. John C. Krantz, 
Jr., on ‘‘Men against Microbes.”’ 


New York.—The March 10th meeting of the 
Branch was devoted to Hospital Pharmacy. 
Speakers included Dr. John M. McDonald, assis- 
tant professor of pharmacy at the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science, and editor of the 
American Professional Pharmacist; and Morris 
Dauer, chief pharmacist of the Metropolitan 
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NORTHERN NEw JERSEY.— William L. Sampson of 
the Merck Institute of Therapeutic Research, Rah- 
way, was elected president of the Branch at its 
March meeting. Other officers are J. Wiseman, of 
Eli Lilly & Co., vice-president, and C. L. Cox, 
secretary and treasurer. 


NoRTHWESTERN.—The Northwestern Branch held 
a series of four well-attended meetings during 
February, all in the auditorium of the College of 
Pharmacy, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
The dates and programs were as follows: 


February 24th, Dr. B. V. Christensen, dean of the 
College of Pharmacy, Ohio State University. 
Subject: ‘‘Trends in Pharmacy.” 

February 24th, Dr. Frank O. Taylor, chief 
chemist of Parke Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Subject: ‘Medicinal Standards and Their 
Development.”’ 

February 25th, Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, secretary 
and chief chemist of the New Jersey State 
Board of Pharmacy, Trenton, N. J. Subject: 
“Tides in the Affairs of Pharmacy.” 
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February 26th, Dr. E. R. Serles, dean of the 
College of Pharmacy, University of Illinois, 


Chicago, Ill. Subject: ‘The Pharmacist’s 
Attitude toward His Own Profession.” 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF PHARMACY STUDENT 
Brancu.—Dr. Howard Hailey, president of the Ful- 
ton County Medical Society, addressed a luncheon 
meeting of the Branch on March 3l1st. Dr. Hailey 
discussed codperation between pharmacists and 
physicians and described plans for building an 
Academy of Medicine in Atlanta. 


City oF WasHINGTON.—Dr. George D. Beal, of 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, Pitts- 
burgh, addressed the February 17th meeting of the 
Branch on the subject of ‘Extracting Sunbeams 
from Cucumbers.” He described the chemist’s 
work with natural products, prefacing it with some 
comments on the development of science in this 
country. He discussed the work leading up to the 
synthesis of the vitamins and then explained some 
of the methods employed in preparing plastics. 


NEW LIFE MEMBER 


J. Brodie Smith, vice-president and general 
manager of the Public Service Company of New 
Hampshire, has been elect2d to Life Membership 
in the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
He was proposed by George A. Moulton, secretary 
of the New Hampshire Pharmaceutical Association. 

Mr. Smith was born in Richville, New York, 
April 6, 1861. In 1880 he entered the practice of 


pharmacy with his brother, Amasa D. Smith, 
Ph.C., and later became registered in New Hamp- 
shire and New York. 

An early interest in electrical engineering led him 
to establish a small electrical contracting business 
in Manchester, N. Y., in 1885 and to accept the 
position of superintendent of the Fire Alarm Tele- 
graph Service of that city. A year later he was elected 
superintendent of the Ben Franklin Electric Light 
Company, and when that company was consolidated 
with the Manchester Electric Light Company he 
became superintendent of the combined organiza- 
tions. The first alternating current incandescent 
lights for commercial purposes and the first electric 
motor used for power in Manchester were installed 
under his direction. Mr. Smith remained an execu- 
tive of the company through several changes in 
ownership, and when it was succeeded by The 
Public Service Company fifteen years ago, he be- 
came vice-president and general manager. 

Mr. Smith is keenly interested in amateur radio 
transmission and he was instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of Station WILTK in Manchester, ack- 
nowledged to be one of the finest amateur short- 
wave stations in the country. 

In Manchester, Mr. Smith has been identified 
with many business, social and civic agencies. 
Through all the years he has maintained his mem- 
bership in the New Hampshire Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

In 1909, Mr. Smith married Miss Charlotte Dodd 
Stewartson, a distinguished physician of Man- 
chester. 
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A. PH. A. CONVENTION CITY HAS 
MUCH TO OFFER THE PHARMACIST. 
TAKE THE WEEK OF AUGUST 17TH 
AS YOUR VACATION, ATTEND THE 
NATIONAL MEETING, AND VISIT 
THE MANY ATTRACTIONS OF THIS 


HE 89th Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL AND CULTURAL CENTER 


PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, to be held in 
Detroit, August 17th to 23rd, will give pharma- 
cists an exceptional opportunity to see mass pro- : 
duction methods as applied by the best engineer- Dodge, Hudson, Chrysler, Lincoln, Lincoln 
ing minds in the country to all types of manufac- Zephyr, Mercury, Graham and Packard auto- 
turing requirements—from capsules to cars. mobiles roll off the assembly line or they may 
They will see Ford, DeSoto, Cadillac, Plymouth, visit the plants of Parke, Davis & Co.; C. E. 
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Jamieson & Co.; Frederick Stearns & Co.; Nel- 
son, Baker & Co.; Difco Laboratories; or the 
Gelatin Products Company and see pills, tablets, 
ampules and other pharmaceuticals being pre- 
pared in tremendous quantities. 

But Detroit has much more to offer visiting 
pharmacists than evidences of industrial perfec- 
tion. The city’s park system is famous. Its art 
center and museum are excellent. Its Zoo, cover- 
ing 125 acres, is a fascinating spot, for the animals 
are kept in large enclosures surrounded by moats 
or waist-high fences, but without the usual iron 
bars and cages. 

A most unique, attractive educational and cul- 
tural center is the Cranbrook Institute, chosen by 
the Plant Science Seminar as its next meeting 
place. Located in beautiful rolling country only 
fifteen miles north of downtown Detroit, it is 
easily accessible by automobile. The Institute 
is composed of the Cranbrook Preparatory 
School, Kingswood School for Girls, Brookside 
School, Academy of Art, Institute of Science and 
Christ Church Cranbrook. The Institute of 
Science serves as a unit for the promotion of re- 
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search and instruction in the natural sciences. 
Its museum contains a superb permanent collec- 
tion of minerals and semi-precious stones, as well 
as exhibits of Michigan natural lore. The build- 
ings, which are truly beautiful to behold, were 
designed by Eliel Saarinen, and numerous ex- 
amples of the work of Carl Milles, the well-known 
sculptor, grace the campus. Visitors to the Plant 
Science Seminar are due for a great treat this 
year. Here, it is your good fortune to enjoy sci- 
ence in an atmosphere de luxe. 

In Detroit’s adjoining city of Dearborn are the 
famous Ford Rotunda, Edison Institute Museum 
and Greenfield Village. The Rotunda is an exact 
replica of the Ford exhibit at the Chicago Cen- 
tury of Progress World’s Fair. Greenfield Village 
is like no other place in America. Here, amidst 
the huge collection of early Americana brought 
together by Henry Ford, the visitor experiences 
all the thrills of colonial days. In the Village are 
the original Edison Laboratories which have been 
transported intact from Menlo Park, New Jersey; 
the courtroom where Abe Lincoln tried his first 
case; an old grist mill; a saw mill; a typical 


From capsules to cars, A. Ph. A. 
convention visitors will see Detroit's 
engineering genius demonstrated. 
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village smithy; the old country store; old drug 
store; old jewelry shop; the Wright Brothers’ 
bicycle shop; old Clinton Inn; and the Smith 
Creek Station where Edison, then a newsboy, was 
put off the train when his experimenting set fire 
to the baggage car. In fact, one could continue 
for some time to enumerate interesting sights in 
Henry Ford’s great tangible history collection. 
In the adjacent Edison Institute Museum, the 
evolution of American industry is portrayed in 
original and replica, in faithfully reproduced 
settings. 

Detroit stands to-day a city of contrasts and 
paradoxes. A city of machinery and art, old and 
yet young. Circumstances have made it the 
industrial capital of the world, and yet it would 
take a long search to find a city which can offer 
such a variety of real enjoyment. 


MICHIGAN TO MEET WITH A. PH. A. 


Because of the enthusiasm prevailing through- 
out the state for the coming convention of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, the 
Executive Committee, of the Michigan State 
Pharmaceutical Association has unanimously 
voted to hold a joint convention with the A. Px. 
A. in Detroit. 

August 19th to 2lst have been fixed as the 
dates, and the Book-Cadillac Hotel will be M. S. 
P. A. headquarters, with meetings so arranged 
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that members can attend the General Sessions’ 
and Section Meetings of the A. Pa. A. Conven- 
tion. The customary drug show will be held at 
the Book-Cadillac. 

A joint M. S. P. A.-A. Pu. A. registration card 
will be issued to members registering at the Book- 
Cadillac headquarters and the one registration 
fee will cover both conventions including all 
entertainment features provided by the A. Pu. A. 

This is expected to increase A. Pu. A. registra- 
tion by about seven hundred persons. It is ex- 
pected that upward of 1600 people will, there- 
fore, be in attendance at the forthcoming A. Pu. | 
A. Convention during the week of August 17th. 
to 28rd. 

Peter L. McFarlane, of Lansing, is president of” 
the M. S. P. A., and the secretary is Otis F. 
Cooke, 1516 Olds Tower, Lansing, Michigan. 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE NOTES 


Draftees who are candidates for commissions in the Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps, and whose applications are under consideration, may be temporarily 
deferred from Selective Service training for 60 to 90 days pending action 
on their applications by military authorities, according to Brig. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, deputy director of Selective Service. Local Boards should not grant 
such deferments unless they have formal statements from proper authorities 
that the individuals involved are being considered for commissions, he said. 

* * * 

Sixty-nine per cent of the American public believes that all college students 
should be permitted to finish their present college course before being drafted 
into the army, and eighty-seven per cent believes that students of medicine 
and engineering should be so deferred until they complete their studies, ac- 
cording to a recent Gallup Poll, conducted by Dr. George Gallup, director of 
the American Institute of Public Opinion, Princeton, N. J. 
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